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AUGUST. 


BY SARAH ANDREW SHAFER. 

Over the blue sea broods the heat, 

In faintest pulses the tired tides beat; 

Over the sands, with the sun aglow, 

Silent the cloud-shades come and go; 

A white-winged sail on the water gleams 

Faint and far, like a Ship-o’-Dreams. 

The year's great Sabbath fills the air— 

And languor and slumber are everywhere. 
The storm-winds rise: then breakers roar: 
Then wrecks are tossed on the rocky shore! 

—The Vutlook. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Woman’s Relief Corps of Boston 
and vicinity are making extensive prepar- 
ations for entertaining the National Corps 
which meets here the week of Aug. 15. A 
committee has been appointed to meet in- 
coming trains and to give delegates every 
possible assistance on their arrival. 








Open house will be kept during the 
coming week by the Ladies’ Aid Associa- 
tion of the Massachusetts Soldiers’ Home, 
at 177 Huntington Avenue. The recep- 
tion committee consists of Mrs, Harriet A. 
Ralph, the president of the Association, 
who will have as assistants Mrs. Elizabeth 
H. Parker, Dorchester; Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Clapp, Boston; Mrs. George T. Perkins, 
Dorchester; Mrs. Charles E. Pierce, Mrs. 
Austin C, Wellington, Cambridge; Mrs. C. 
J. MeIntyre, Mrs. J. Sewall Reed, Mrs. 
Augusta A. Wales, Dorchester; Mrs. W. 
L. Wright, Mrs. S. E. Richardson, Mrs. 





Jennie A. Barnes, Mrs, H. D. Cutler, Mrs. 
R. J. Huntley, Mrs. J. C. Tibbetts, Mrs, 
James Thompson, Mrs. C. M. Weigel, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Killian, and Mrs. W. W. 
Hayward, of South Framivgham. All 
delegates and visiting friends of the Grand 
Army, the W. R. C., and kindred organi- 
zations, will be cordially welcomed at the 
rooms, Mrs. Alice E. Dolbear, of Tufts 
College, bas been appointed a committee 
to conduct parties to the Soldiers’ Home. 





Our beloved Senator George F. Hoar 
was taken suddenly ill Aug. 3. His con- 
dition is considered serious. Mary Hoar, 
his daughter, who has been staying at 
Pigeon Cove, was telegraphed for and ar- 
rived the same evening. She refused to 
give out anything further than the fact 
that Senator Hoar was ill, and that his 
condition was satisfactory at midnight. 


—_—o—- 


A telegraphic despatch, dated Leaver- 
worth, Kansas, July 26, announces that 
Col. Daniel R. Anthony, the well-known 
editor and proprietor of the Leavenworth 
Times, the oldest newspaper in Kansas, is 
seriously ill. Colonel Anthony has been 
for forty years an earnest and pronounced 
advocate of woman suffrage. His positive 
qualities and great ability have made him 


a leader. He is a brother of Susan B. 
Anthony. In 1867, during the suffrage 
campaign, Lucy Stone and Henry B. 


Blackwell were guests at his house, and 
had his hearty and unflinching codépera- 
tion. He is 80 years of age, and has been 
out of health for some time. 





A household end of the Boston Exposi- 
tion of Merchandise, Manufactures, In- 
dustrial Arts, and Pure Food Products to 
be held at the Mechanics’ Building, Oct. 
3 to 29, will be under the direction of Mrs. 
Ella L. Breed, and will illustrate home 
life for men, women and children, A 
unique feature of it will be a Children’s 
Department arranged by Mrs, Estelle M. 
H. Merrill, editor of American Mother- 
hood, This magazine covers every inter- 
est of the child from infancy to ado- 
lescence. Never before has there been in 
any commercial fair of this sort a depart- 
ment devoted exclusively to the interests 
of children. This is surprising when one 
considers how many manufacturers and 
dealers are concerned with these alone. 
The newspapers and magazines are filled 
with children’s ads. of baby foods, per- 
fumes, powders, layettes, clothing, hats, 
shoes, cribs, bedding, go-carts, perambu- 
lators, toys, games, books, magazines, 
furniture, and so on indefinitely. 


The address of Mrs, Maud Wood Park 
is not Denison House, as was stated last 
week, but 110 Tremont St., Boston. 








The Jiji Shimpo, the most reliable Jap- 
anese paper, says that the killed and 
wounded in the Japanese army and navy 
since the beginning of the war number 
7,000, and that a very large increase must 
be expected. Temporary buildings for 
the accommodation of 1,200 men are being 
erected by the Red Cross Society at 
Tokyo. It is expected to have room for 
4,000. 





According to the Pekin correspondent 
of the London Times, the Dowager Em- 
press has for the first time recognized the 
medical work of the Protestant Missions 
by subscribing 10,000 taels to the medical 
college now being erected there by the 
London Mission in coéperation with Amer- 
ican missions. 





The next annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
will be held in Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 29 
to Dec. 4, inclusive. 





THAT BERLIN DECLARATION. 


“So the women in the conference at Ber- 
lin have issued a declaration of independ- 
ence,’ said an elderly clubwoman to her 
daughter. ‘Just read me that part of it, 
my dear, and skipall the rest. I know 
the speeches by heart. Well, not that ex- 
actly, but it’s like after-dinner talk. 
Everybody knows pretty much what will 
be said, and almost exactly how they’ll 
say it; but, of course, everybody listens 
politely, as if she had never heard any- 
thing like it before. In any conference 
the two things that count are the move- 
ment that the meeting stands for and the 
manner of the speakers. If I had been 


as young and strongas you are, I wouldn’t 


—Internatioval Council of Women? I 
should have been bored to death! And 
yet I’m profoundly glad tbat it took place, 
and thankfal for the many women who 
are serious minded enough to be bored in 
a great cause. If I had plenty of money 
I would rather give a fortune to any cause 
than go and attend meetings and listen to 
arguments on points that I’ve decided 
long ago for myself. But if everybody 
was like that, causes wouldn’t progress. 

“What! you thought I didn’t approve 
of councils and congresses of women? 1 
don’t know how you got that idea, un- 
less it is because lam not much of a club- 
woman, It’s true that I look on those 
enthusiastic mortals who can belong to 
four or five clubs and as many societies, 
take office in several of them, and attend 
adozen meetings a week, with a sort of 
amazed awe—a kind of mixture of rever- 
ence and contempt, if you know what I 
mean bythat. And it isn’t because of the 
undoubted fact that I’m growing old; I 
should be worse if I were young, and had 
a score of personal interests on hand. I 
suspect that in that case I should get out 
of the procession altogether, and let the 
world progress without me. But I should 
be wrong, my child, wrong; for I should 
failto understand the broad significance 
of the whole thing. 

“You know, we folk who are bitten by 
the gadfly of humor are rarely the ones 
who move the world. It’sthe people who 
take their causes seriously, who even take 
themselves a little too seriously, that 
make the real reformers. it’s well we're 
not all alike. When the president of a 
club stands up, so grave and graceful 
(with just a touch of consciousness of her 
new platform hat to give her personal 
ease), and says all the pretty things about 
club life that we’ve all heard before, and 
introduces the speaker of the day, whose 
voice doesn’t carry, perhaps, and who 
makes us yawn behind our fans; or when 
she manages a business meeting, and 
wields her little parliamentary whiplash 
of red tape in such a solemn way, as if she 
were graciously taking the universe in 
hand—do you think it’s all play, after all? 
No, it’s a part of the great world tide, and 
means as much as when the little pebble 
is washed higher up on the beach with 
every wave. Look at those great federa- 
tions, brought together now all over the 
world, here and there! Electric stations, 
where the currents of woman’s awaken- 
ing thought are meeting, and conveying 
new and startling messages, yet barely 
understood. Every little club in every 
little obscure village means more than the 
afternoon’s amusement or boredom, as 
the case may be, for the individual mem- 
ber. You have to take a world-wide view 
of the matter to see how it’s all tending. 

*You’ve often heard me say that the 
women are running the club business into 
the ground. Of course they are. A 
number of them are actually spoiling their 
lives by it. But you have to run your 
stakes pretty deep into the ground if 
you’re going to build anything that will 
stand. Every movement has to go too 
far if it is to get there in the end, for we 
have to allow for counteracting tenden- 
cies. 

‘*Just think of that counci] at Berlin! 
No matter what they said nor what they 
didn’t do, it’s the thing itself that is the 
wonder. Seven nations represented, and 
among them some of those that seem to 
be most unprogressive. And just study 
that declaration that they’ve drawn up! 
No, I’m not going to pull it to pieces and 
point out the various planks in their plat- 
form. I take it as a whole, and say it’s a 
mighty significant document, let me tell 
you! I seem to have heard of some men 
who drew up a Declaration in 1776. May- 
be it seemed all talk at the time. 

‘*Anyhow, the women are setting about 
their reform work in the right way—not 
pulling down the existing order, but qui- 
etly building up the new order. We'll 
see what it all comes to, Meanwhile, for 
heaven’s sake, child, don’t try to belong 
to more than two clubs at once! And 
read that declaration for yourself.’’— 
N. Y. Tribune. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 
The Society for tbe Protection of Na- 
tive Plants, one of the allies of the Floral 
Emblem Society, and of the American 
Parkand Outdoor Art Association, has now 
627 active members and 75 sustaining 
members. During the past year the soci- 





ety has distributed over 40,000 leaflets, 


| calling attention to the society, and point- 
have gone to the—what’s the name of it? | ing out what plants need especial atten- 








tion. The society does not desire to dis- 
courage unnecessarily the gathering of 
wild flowers and ferns for decorative pur- 
poses, but asks that they be picked with 
care and discrimination. For informa- 
tion about the society and its work, the 
corresponding secretary, Miss Margaret 
E. Allen, may be addressed at 12 Mar!l- 
boro’ Street, Boston. For leaflets, appli- 
cation should be made to Miss M. E, Car- 
ter, Boston Society of Natural History. 


The club exhibit at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition made by the Indiana State Fed- 
eration is an interesting corner in the 
Educational Building. It consists of a 


series of large cards, showing the progress 


made by the Federation in four years, and 
an outline of the work done by the differ- 
ent organizations. One card contains a 
list of bills introduced into the Legisla- 
ture which were indorsed and supported 
by the Federation. With one exception, 
all of these bills became laws, They re- 
lated to the creation of a forest reserve, a 
forestry commission, manual training in 
the public schools, the creation of a ju- 
venile court, creating a State library 
board, providing for public and travelling 
library, etc. Another card announces the 
public enterprise begun by the Federa- 
tion, which is to place in the State House 
at Indianapolis a bust of Robert Dale 
Owen, advocate of equal justice to women 
in early Indiana legislation. To this is 
attached a booklet entitled, ‘‘Robert Dale 
Owen. What He Did for the Women of 
Indiana,’’ Year books of the fifty-nine 
clubs in the Federation are appended to 
other cards, as are also photographs of 
the founders and of the present president 
of the Federation, Miss Minnetta Taylor of 
Greencastle, who arranged the exhibit. 





The Kennedy Library Association of 
Spartanburg is the oldest woman’s club 
in South Carolina, It was organized in 
1884 for the purpose of starting a free 
library, and the success and growth of the 
Kennedy Library are largely due to the 
women of this club, who have put into the 
work heart and brain. The association 
has fortnightly literary meetings and 
there has been a sincere effort from year 
to year to raise the standard of literary 
work. Theclub is now studying Shake- 
speare, and the deep interest and close 
study the members are giving to the pro- 
gram mark a year of real success. The 
membership is not limited. Any woman 
in the town or county who wishes to take 
advantage of the course of study and lec- 
tures, and who feels in her heart a love for 
the work of fostering the Kennedy Library, 
is welcomed into the club. 


Travelling libraries were instituted by 
the Maine Federation—first by individual 
clubs and later taken in charge by the 
State; at present lt bas 144 libraries of 
fifty volumes each in constant circulation 
sent out from the State Capito]. By the 
appointment of the Governor, two Federa- 
tion women are upon the State Library 
Commission, 


The oldest woman’s club in Missouri is 
the Ladies’ Saturday Club of Springfield. 
One of its members writes in the August 
Club Woman: ‘*Though distinctly a liter- 
ary club, it has been deeply interested in 
its environment. From a study of classic 
thought and endeavor, it has turned to its 
own fireside there to put to use every 
gleaned treasure. City cleanliness, sani- 
tary and educational conditions of city 
schools; regulation of same by urging the 
appointment of an intelligent woman on 
local Boards of Education; encouragement 
and money given to other organizations; 
independent libraries donated for the use 
of less fortunately situated clubs; library 
connection with Drury College for mutual 
benefit, lectures, musicales and entertain- 
ments—all these interests have absorbed 
much thought and energy. We have 
found to our regret that a remnant of the 
feudal laws still obtains in the Missouri 
statutes, as shown in the dower provision 
for its women. We have given voice and 
strength to a plea for the adoption of a 
State Compulsory Education Bill. We 
also believe in that trinity of education 
where hand, heart and brain unite to 
build character, and urge the genera) in- 
troduction of manual training into our 
schools. One year we gave $75 for the 
furnishing of the Reading Hall of the new 
Y. M. C. A. building, and the same year 
sent out two travelling libraries.”’ 

F.M, A. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss CLAKkA BARTON has written a 
book entitled ‘A Story of the Red Cross.” 
It is published by D. Appleton & Co. 


Miss ANNIE Peck, who left Boston sev- 
eral weeks ago for Bolivia to climb its 
highest mountain peaks, arrived at La Paz, 
July 30. 


Miss Mary Pretty, employed in the 
patent office, who holds the world’s rec- 
ord for rapid manipulation of a typewriter, 
has eclipsed all previous performances by 
copying 22,000 words in 7 hours. Her 
previous record was 20,500 in 7's hours, 


Mrs. J. H. STEBBINS, president of the 
Monroe County Political Equality Club, 
has issued an appeal “‘to the women of 
the school districts of New York State’’ 
to vote for trustees and tax propositions 
at forthcoming school meetings. 


LADY DURAND, wife of the English am- 
bassador at Washington, has set her face 
against the rapid social life of many of 
the women of the nationa! capitol. Of 
champagne drinkin, he has a special ab- 
horrence, Lady Durand does not profess 
primness, but she thinks a little more dig- 
nity should be observed in diplomatic 
circles. 


Miss E, SNEDAKER, of Denver, has 
propagated a new berry which she has 
brought to the attention of the Colorado 
Horticultural Society. It is the result of 
grafting the blackberry and the raspberry. 
The result isa long berry of the thimble 
shape, dark red in color. It is not firm 
enough to pack or keep any time, but the 
flavor is very fine. 


Miss CAROLINE MINTURN HALL, daugh- 
tec of Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, has re- 
turned from Paris, where she has been 
studying art and is now at the home of 
her parents, Plainfield, N. J. She will 
shortly visit her grandmother, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, at the latter’s summer resi- 
dence at Newport, and in the fall will 
return,to Paris for a year’s additional 
study. 


Mrs. Dore Lyon, in the August Club 
Woman, has a strong and timely editorial 
on ‘*Woman’s Struggle for Power.’’ There 
is a department called ‘‘General Federation 
Notes,’’ conducted by Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker, The value of libraries for chil- 
dren and the poor is urged in ‘Little 
Home Libraries for the Children,’ by 


| Katharine Louise Smith, and ‘Travelling 


Libraries,” by Rosine Ryan. Good fic- 
tion, poetry, and beautiful typography 
make up a creditable number. 


Dr. FRANCES C. WILLIAMS, of Califor- 
nia, has purchased and bonded every foot 
of coal land in the recently discovered 
Coaldale district. According to a report 
from Reno, Nev., she has organized a 
company with a capital of $5,000,000 to 
develop the immense property. Coaldale 
is the only coal region in Nevada, and for 
some time past the railroad companies have 
been looking to it as their source of future 
supply. Now Dr. Williams is in full 
charge and they will be compelled to do 
their negotiating with her. 


Marky G, PINKNEY is said to be the rich - 
est unmarried woman in New York City. 
Miss Pinkney lives in New York in the 
winter time, having fine apartments in the 
Hotel Buckingham, and in the summer 
she goes to her farm up in the Bronx. 
This farm is worth about $2,000,000. She 
raises garden truck and flowers, and is 
said to be an excellent farmer. She is not 
greatly given to charity, but she is not ec- 
centric, nor parsimonious. Nearly all her 
relatives of the younger generation are 
socially prominent. She is eighty-seven 
years old, and like Russell Sage, she finds 
her chief pleasure in work. 


LaDy ULrica DUNCOMBE, youngest 
daughter of the Ear! of Faversham, is one 
of four beautiful sisters, of whom the 
others are Lady Helen Vincent and Lady 
Cynthia Graham—while the late Duchess 
of Leinster made the fourth. Lady Ul- 
rica has been to Girton, qualified as a 
hospital nurse, and is deeply interested in 
social problems, She took up a course of 
work in the East End of London, and 
there met the present Bishop of London— 
then Bishop of Stepney. For some time 
a marriage between these gifted and dis- 
tinguished people was contemplated. 
Later on, however, their engagement was 
broken off. The engagement of Lady 
Duncombe to Hon. Everard Barisg, a dis- 
tinguished soldier, has just been an- 
nounced. 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE Perkins GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.) 











A CHILDREN’S CAR. 

There is an editorial writer on the New 
York Evening Post of a far-seeing and 
dau otless spirit. A year or so ago he put 
forth the most briefly complete exposition 
of the nature of our present house-service 
difficulties which I have seen, under the 
title of ‘‘What Weare Coming To.”’ Now, 
in the issue of Saturday, July 13, he de- 
mands for the convenience of the travel- 
ling public a children’s car. 

As he justly observes, we have eating 
cars, smoking cars, sleeping cars, observa- 
tion cars, and all manner of minor conven- 
ences for adults; but no special provision 
for that part of the travelling public 
which is of such tender years as to need 
different accommodations. The Rev. E, 
E. Hale, in the Utopian attractions of his 
‘‘Sybaris,’’ proposed that transportation 
companies should charge children double 
price, instead of half price—so as to keep 
them at home. 

The Post writer recognizes that a cer- 
tain proportion of our children must—or 
at least do—travel, and proposes to pro- 
vide fur them a sort of ambulatory créche, 
with a qualified attendant, where care and 
amusement could be offered to the little 
ones. The parents are free to accompany 
them if they prefer; but by paying a 
slight extra fee they can simply entrust 
them to the superintendent established. 

The important side of this proposition 
is not in its immediate value or likelihood 
of fulfillment, but as another instance of 
our growing recognition of children as a 
class. 

Children need the individual love and 
care of their parents, in addition to all 
proper public love and care from the 
State. The public school is not a substi- 
tute for parental instruction, but an addi- 
tion to it. No just thinker would wish to 
rob a child of the affectionate devotion of 
its mother and father; but many just 
thiokers are coming to recognize the 
child’s need of something more. 

So long as we think no one has any re- 
sponsibility but the parent, so long we 
leave these most valuable members of so- 
ciety to a grade of protection totally in- 
sufficient. The great mass of our popula. 
tion is unable, individually, to give to its 
children the education needed to fit them 
for modern citizenship. We recognize 
this and the State provides the educa- 
tion. From the kindergarten, and even 
the créche in some instances, up through 
every step of schooling to the college 
graduation, the collective parent—i. e., 
the State—to-day provides for its children 
what the parents, separately, could never 
supply. Education is the prime neces- 
sity, the most immediate and easily at- 

tained; but there are others, 

A proper environment is as essential to 
the child’s right growth as its schooling. 
The individual parent is unable to pro- 
vide this, and, little by little, the collective 
parent, the State, is beginning to doso. The 
park, the playground, the roof garden of 
the school, certain statutes with regard 
to house-building and sanitation, modifi- 
cation of our penal system, new ways to 
care for orphans and foundling, and for 
defective children—in these and other 
ways we see the steady gain of the idea 
that we, the people, must care for our 
children over and above the care they get 
from their parents. 

“Me two boys is in the country,’’ says 
my cheery washerwoman, during the last 
“hot week’’ in New York; ‘‘the two little 
ones. The nursery took thim. I don’t 
know where they are. ‘Tis a good thing 
for thim, this hot weather.” 

It was a good thing; and she could not 
have compassed it by herself. 

But it is not only the children of the 
poor who oeed more than their parents 
give. 

As I ride up the long avenues in the 
best part of New York, I see plenty of 
children playing in the street these hot 
evenings; children dressed daintily and 
fashionably, children whose parents are 
kept in town for part of the summer, yet 
who pay large rents and keep maids and 
nurses. Yet if they have air and exercise 
at all—and children must have them—it 
is only in the street that they can get it. 
The boys play ball and hockey and tip-cat 
and tag; the girls play hop-scotch and 
jump-rope and whatever they can—and 
the street is their playground. 

There are the parks, of course; but all 
homes do not abut on parks—and they, 
too, are provided by the public. 

Now comes a grumbler in the Times, and 
says parents are to blame for their chil- 
dren being run over by trolley cars! Says 
they should keep them off the street! And 
where would the good man suggest that 
the parents keep them? Under the bed? 
A large city has thousands, yes, hundreds 


make safe and advantageous provision for 
these growing citizens. The parents, in- 
dividually, can not. 

Who will pay for it? 

The children, of course. They are the 
next set of citizens, and if we improve 
their value, they will pay for it. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 








DOMESTICITY IN NO DANGER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I saw a pleasant sight the other day 
which ought to h-ve been an instructive 
one to those who oppose the further ex- 
tension of suffrage to women, and most 
of the other extensions, for fear her do- 
mesticity will be injured thereby. 

It was a woman sitting by her dining- 
room table putting into glasses, sealing 
and labelling the most delicious straw- 
berry preserve it has ever been my good 
fortune to taste and smell. The expres- 
sion of her faceas she worked told plainly 
of keen enjoyment in her occupation, 
pride in her preserves, anticipation of the 
pleasure the eating of them would give 
her guests and the words of appreciation 
which would follow. 

It would have been an instructive scene 
to the ‘“‘Antis,”’ because this maker of pre- 
serves was the most radicalof ‘‘new wom- 
en,’’ an active member of the W. C. T. U. 
from her girlhood, an ardent defender of 
the equality of the sexes, a worshiper at 
the shrines of Lucy Stone, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Julia Ward Howe, Frances Willard, 
Susan B. Anthony, Dr. Katherine Bush- 
nell and Rev. Anna Shaw, and withal a 
busy practising physician. 

Asshe cut the papers for the tops of 
her glasses of bottled deliciousness, a 
knack acquired in the kindergarten years 
before helped her make them artistic, and 
a trick learned in the drug-room when 
putting up drugs and covering the corks 
with paper to make the bottles look nice, 
enabled her to slash the edges and lap 
them over as she pasted them down over 
the edges of the glasses, in a very natty 
manner. 

The paper stuck all the better that the 
paste used was the same she used for 
mounting photos in her amateur photog- 
raphy, and the whole process lost nothing 
in daintiness or deliciousness because the 
hands which did it had relieved intense 
human suffering but the day before by 
doing a surgical operation. R. R. B. 

Shan-tung, China. 


THE WOMAN MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 


Wishing to learn how the Congresses of 
women held in Berlin are regarded by 
“advanced’’ women in France, the Paris 
correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune ap- 
plied to Mile, Claire de Pratz, who was one 
of the founders of the daily newspaper La 
Fronde, which was run entirely by women. 
The articles contributed weekly by Mile. 
de Pratz constituted one of the most in- 
teresting features of the Fronde. 

From the interview with Mlle. de Pratz 
as reported by the Tribune correspondent 
we quote the following: 

“The Berlin meeting,’’ said Mlle. de 
Pratz, ‘‘did not equal in interest the Con- 
gress of 1900, held in Paris, at the time of 
the great exposition, when such burning 











of thousands of children and it should 


questions as the divorce laws and woman 
suffrage were so thoroughly thrashed out. 
For us in France the political rights so 
ardently desired by women of other na- 
tionalities have less importance at the 
moment than some other reforms. We 
are far from indifferent on the matter, 
however. You may remember that at the 
Congress held here Mme. Pognon, our 
president, expressed in eloquent language 
her great wish that a single sentence 
might be added to the first chapter of the 
Freuch Code of Laws, namely, that ‘Every 
French citizen, irrespective of sex, shall 
be equal before the Code.’ When M. René 
Viviani, the Socialist deputy, advocated 
in the Chamber the opening of the legal 
profession to women, he was interrupted 
by acry of, ‘But you are opening the door 
to female suffrage!’ To which he retort- 
ed, ‘And why not? It is what we want.’ 
That point was carried, and there are sev- 
eral women to-day practising successfully 
at the bar. The other will also come in 
time. Another vital question is, mo- 
mentarily, in abeyance. A bill has passed 
the Chamber and awaits the sanction of 
the Senate, giving married women a right 
to dispose of their own earnings. As the 
law now stands, a husband has absolute 
control of all money earned by his wife. 
This bill we owe to Mme. Schmal’s initia- 
tive and tenacity. It is bound to become 
law before long. Then, too, when the 
law schools were thrown open to women 
students, the sex was admitted to be 
henceforth qualified to give evidence in 
courts of law, but each of these privileges 
had to be fought for inch by inch, and so 
strong were the prejudices with which we 
had to contend that it is not surprising 
that we are still far behind our sisters in 
America or Scandinavia. What we most 
want is undoubtedly a revision of the Code 
as it concerns women.”’ 


‘It is urged against female suffrage,” 
Mile, de Pratz remarked, ‘‘that it would 
be highly dangerous to place the issues of 
peace and war in avy degree in the hands 
of women, her penchant for the military 
profession being so strong that she would 
be likely to incline invariably to a bellig- 
erent line of policy, but the late Berlin 
Congress has set those fears at rest. The 
peace subject occupied the attention of 
the delegates for the whole of one sitting, 
and the feeling of the assembly was unan- 
imously in favor of peace and arbitration, 
and entirely and on principle opposed to 
war.”’ 
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ENGLISH COLLEGE WOMEN. 

The Boston Transcript says: 

On June 11, John Morley opened the 
new library at Somerville College, Oxford, 
and took occasion to give expression to 
his views of higher education for women 
as follows: 

He suspected it was quite possible in 
connection with this library, and in other 
departments probably, there might have 
been some disposition to suppose and to 
act as if it were true that women in the 
matter of higher education needed rather 
less than men in the way of apparatus for 
teaching them, through books, the dignity, 
the beauty, the force and strength and 
the width of knowledge. It was quite 
natural that it should be so. In a move- 
ment so unfamiliar as the movement was 
for giving women the same chance for 
higher education that men had for so long 
and so luxuriantly enjoyed, it was quite 
natural that for a short space, he hoped 
for only a short space, people might think 
women could do with rather less than 
men needed, and had enjoyed of this 
wider knowledge. In his own view wom- 
en needed more and not less than men of 
these adjuncts to, might he call it, mere 
academic honor school knowledge. And 
why? Because, after all, they were de- 
barred from what was the great root of 
education among men, namely, a responsi- 
ble interest in great affairs and in the 
large public interests of the country to 
which they belonged. He hoped they 
would not suspect him of trenching on a 
vexed political question. But that was a 
reason the more why women were, and 
had been, and very likely would continue 
to be for a pretty indefinite time, de- 
barred from the same responsible exercise 
of interest in public affairs—that was a 
reason more and not less why they should 
have every possible door open to them 
for every kind of education, not only pro- 
fessional, but what he might call decvra- 
tive, ornamental, and what was called 
culture. No doubt up to this point in 
their library they had been content to 
provide themselves with the bare necessi- 
ties of life; that was to say, a fair provi- 
sion of the books which were indispensa- 
ble for examinations in honors in the uni- 
versity. He would not think of embark- 
ing on the question of compulsory Greek, 
orany of those topics now agitating this 
university. As to compulsory Greek, he 
would confess that if he were called upon 
to vote, if it came before the House of 
Commons, as at present advised, he should 
‘walk out.”” He trusted that the sight of 
some of the bare shelves that he saw 
around him would inspire some benevo- 
lent man or woman with a desire to fill 
them. 

Of these utterances the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette remarks: 

Among such changes as have come over 
that university since Mr. Morley’s time 
there is none more remarkable than that 
one which was the causa causans, so to say, 
of Mr. Morley’s latest visit. During the 
past quarter of a century and more, the 
city which, to quote one of her most dis- 
tinguished sons, is still ‘whispering from 
her towers the last enchantments of the 
Middle Ages,’’ has undergone a social and 
intellectual transformation which is the 
precise contradictory of the life and 
thought of the mediwval Oxford. The 
Eternal Feminine bas vindicated her eter- 
nity by popping up in the least expected 
quarter; one tinds woman in Oxford as the 
late St. George Mivart discovered happi- 
ness in an even more unlikely region; and 
the grandsons of Tennyson’s undergradu- 
ates who ‘only longed for she society” 
need sigh no more, Oxford has, indeed, al- 
most surpassed the sister university in the 
warmth of the welcome which she has 
extended to the education of woman, and 
las even created the whole new and large 
suburb of North Oxford for the accom- 
modation of those families who do not 
see why their daughters should net take 
their share in the intellectual and social 
life of a great university, which is alsoa 
most charming residential centre for those 
who have leisure to enjoy the advantage 
it offers. ‘ 

And yet, in spite of all that has been 
done in Oxford, in Cambridge, and, in- 
deed, all over the country, to promote 
the higher education of young women, 
public opinion is still far from unanimous 
as to the end to which all this remarkable 
expenditure of energy should be directed. 
Education should obviously be prepara- 
tion—but, in the case of the Englishwo- 
man of our time, preparation for what? 
It is clear that we have not yet answered 
the fundamental question as to how far it 
is desirable to give to woman what Mr. 
Morley called a responsible interest in 
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public affairs. If we allow Jack and Jill 
to sit together at lectures, it follows—or 
it should follow, in logic—that Jill should 
have perfect equality of opportunity with 
Jack in tarning to account the education 
she has acquired in common with him. 
The “fine ftluer’’ of Somerville or ‘‘Lady 
Maggie’’ may well resent a social and po- 
litical system which refuses her the same 
rights as an elector, and as a representa- 
tive of the electorate, as it grants to a 
young man, who, maybe, bas had the 
same difficulty in “getting through his 
Smalls’’ as little Mr. Bouncer had half a 
century ago. At present we seem, in this 
country, to be in a transitional state; we 
are willing to admit, and we do admit, 
the capacity of woman to take part in the 
municipal life of the nation; we allow that 
there are certain posts which she can 
till with conspicuous success, just because 
she is woman and not man. But we draw 
the line at politics, properly so cailed. 

How much longer shall we be able to 
maintain that attitude in the face of all 
that is implied in the growth and exten- 
sion of woman’s education, as exemplified 
in such gatherings as that at which Mr. 
Morley was an honored guest? The an. 
swer to that question lies upon the knees 
of the gods; but no one who knows the 
Oxford of to-day can deny that the influ 
ence of the university is making strongly 
for a further advance along the line. 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

The August Century is crowded with 
holiday features—‘'The New Coney Is- 
land,’ by Albert Pigelow Paine, with 
drawings by Yohn; “Visiting in Country 
Houses,”’ by Eliot Gregory, with drawings 
by Charlotte Harding; ‘‘The Old and Nov- 
el Sport of Archery,’’ by A. B. Casselman, 
illustrated; ‘‘Lombard Villas,’ by Edith 
Wharton, with Parrish’s pictures; ‘‘What 
do Animals Know?" by Jobn Burroughs, 
There are three pictures of colossal vatu- 
ral bridges accompanying an account by 
W. W. Dyar of a recent discovery in 
southeastern Utah. These bridges are of 
much greater proportions than the Natu- 
ral Bridge of Virginia, and they have not 
before been pictured nor described in 
print. ‘‘Summer Splendors of the Chinese 
Court”’ is an illustrated personal narrative, 
by Minnie Norton Wood, of a reception 
by the Empress Dowager at the summer 
palace near Peking—the first summer 
function of the sort to which foreiguers 
have been admitted. 

A new serial which begins in the St, 
Nicholas for August is ‘Elinor Arden, 
Royalist,’’ by Mary Constance Du Bois. 
The tale deals with a dear little maid and 
her stirring adventures in the time of the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads, The number 
is rich in pictures, stories, and verses. 
The departments keep up to an advancing 
standard. The St. Nicholas League con- 
tinues to grow in members and interest. 
‘Nature and Science,’’ under Edward F. 
Bigelow’s editorship, discusses helpfully 
and pleasantly jellyfish, cyclones, torva- 
does, and hurricanes; navigation by night 
and by day, mysterious glands on the pet- 
iole of a leaf, mud wasps in spools, the 
sweet tooth in animals, and similar topics. 
‘*Books and Reading’? makes suggestions 
about putting books in their proper place, 
the nucleus of a library, the value in a 
story, and kindred subjects. 
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INDIAN SCHOOL AT THE FAIR. 


In his article on “Strange Races of 
Men,”’ in the August World's Work, W. 
J. McGee vividly describes the model 
Indian school which is part of the anthro- 
pological exhibit as follows: 

‘*The school is a hive of industry and 
animation. The Indian boys and girls are 
called at six o’clock in he morning, and 
at 6.45 A. M. they parade to salute the 
flag. After breakfast, classwork begins. 
The little papooses play kindergarten 
games and do kindergarten work; the 
oider children show their proficiency in 
the three R’s, and, while their elders are 
sitting on the floor on one side of a long 
aisle, carrying on their primitive indus- 
tries, their sons and daughters are exhib- 
iting their skill in civilized handicrafts on 
the other. Girls, clothed in white, do 
fine sewing and cook excellent dishes. 
Uniformed boys and young men make 
harnesses, do joining work, build wagons. 
A modern dining-room is there, the furni- 
ture of which was made at the Haskell 
School, and, in one exhibit of the Chicago 
School, the whole story of Indian trans- 
formation is graphically symbolized. 

‘A model of a mountain range has been 
built up by Indian boys. On the lower 
slope, near a spring that rises, there is an 
Indian tepee. Beside it is a rude wattled 
enclosure, in which grow a few blades of 
corn. ‘This symbolizes the uneducated 
Indian. Where the spring flows out upon 
the plain, at the foot of the mountains, 
the home of the educated ludiao has been 
constructed. The water from the spring 
is led into irrigation ditches and a pond. 
Surrounding a modern frame house and 
a typical big Western barn are field 
after field of growing crops. The fields 
are marked off in squares. In one grows 
corn, in another wheat, in another alfalfa 
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—the actual plants. There is a pasture 





for cattle and a yard for fowl. The whole 
isa neatly kept prosperous farm. This ong 
fresh picture flashes the whole lesson of 
what it means when, at five o’clock, , 
wrinkled squaw, passing down the main 
aisle of the school, peers into the assembly 
room and sees her girl reciting to an inter. 
ested audience or joining her mates jg 
rhythmical calisthenics; or when an aged, 
blanketed, and feathered brave blinks 
across the Parade Ground in the evening 
and sees his sons, with head uncovered 
standing at attention t» salute the Ameri. 
can flag while the Indian band plays the 
“Star Spangled Banner.’’ The signfij- 
cance of this visit in the Anthropologicaj 
Section is its showing that a race which 
cannot of itself make the necessary stud. 
ies to civilization may be helped; and 
moreover, that part of the culture devel. 
opment of a civilized people is the growth 
of an altruism and a sense of justise that 
prescribe the giving of such help.”’ 
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PEACE MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have just finished reading a score or 
more of articles by correspondents relat. 
ing to the recent meetings of the Council 
in Berlin; they are clever, comprehensive, 
and really tell a great deal; but, having 
read them, I realize how large, moment. 
ous, and unique were the Berlin experi. 
ences, since so much can be written upon 
well-chosen parts, and yet so much re. 
main untold. 

Daring the whole month of June, when- 
ever I had time to think at all beyond the 
immediate duty, my thought was a wish 
that all the women I knew in the United 
States were in Berlin. I felt that the 
meetings at Berlin were, in the language 
of St. Paul, ‘good for doctrine, for ex. 
hortation, for instruction, and for re- 
proof,’’ As all women are in need of one 
or more of these four appeals, I wished 
that all could have been present. Partic- 
ularly was this wish strong in my breast 
on the evening of June 10, when the Peace 
program was rendered. 

It will be remembered that the advo. 
cacy of peace by arbitration was the sole 
propaganda adopted by the International 
Council at its Quinquennial in London in 
1899, and that it was adopted by unani- 
mous vote. Hardly had this vote been re. 
corded, before the Boer War in Africa, 
the campaigns of the United States in the 
Philippines, and the advance of the world 
upon China demonstrated the need of 
work for peace, and also, to my mind, 
demonstrated the futility of war. 

In several countries the women who 
most ardently advocated peace so long as 
their own countries were at peace with 
the rest of the world, were unable to ad- 
vocate it when their countries were in- 
volved in war. Therefore, the peace 
work carried on by the Council! during 
the last five years, although enjoying the 
sympathy of a large majority of women in 
all countries, has been hampered; in in- 
dividual instances, by the political con- 
nections of their families, and generally 
by the timidity of the women themselves 
which led them to fear that the advocacy 
of peace, while their own countries were 
at war, would be considered a species of 
treason. 

The fact that the Russian-Japanese war 
was at its height, and that almost every 
country in Europe is ardently with one or 
other of the combatants, and the further 
fact that the meeting was to be held in 
the capital of the most thoroughly mili- 
tarized country in Europe, induced much 
anxiety in many minds lest it might not 
be successful. 

Feeling the responsibility of presiding 
over such a gathering under such condi- 
tions, and wishing to see that every 
speaker was in her place, I planned to 
arrive at fifteen minutes before eight 
o’clock; at that time the streets sur- 
rounding the block, in the centre of 
which is the ‘‘Philharmonie,”’ were filled 
with a dense, eager throng, all struggling 
to get access to the building; a feat I ac- 
complished only by the aid of two efficient 
policeman, after one half-hour’s steady 
effort. It was, therefore, fifteen minutes 
after eight when the meeting was called 
to order. The hall, whose seating capac- 
ity is twelve hundred on the floor and 
three hundred in the galleries, presented 
a spectacle rarely seen by German eyes. 
It is against the law in Germany for any 
one to stand in the aisles of public build- 
ings during entertainments, but here weré 
not only the aisles crowded, but the cor- 
ridors surrounding Beethoven Saal were 
also densely packed. 

The three leading addresses (the Ger- 
man by Baroness von Suttner, the French 
by Madame Bogelvt, and the English by 
Lady Aberdeen) were followed by five- 
minute speeches from some representa- 
tive of each of the Councils, excepting 
those of Austria, France, and Great Bri- 
tain, which had been represented by the 
leading speakers. All of the speeches 
were received with enthusiasm, varying 





apparently according to the degree t0 
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which the audience understood what was 
said, and this of course varied according 
to the language in which an address was 
delivered. I doubt if any such enthusi 
asm will be evoked by the International 
Peace Congress to be held in Boston next 
Octobrr. Such enthusiasm could perhaps 
be generated only in a militarized coun- 
try, where the dread of military power 
and the threat of impending war are felt 
in every household. 

The meeting closed at half past ten, but 
so eager were numbers of the audience to 
ask questions concerning the methods of 
the work done by the Council, the relief 
hoped for, ete., that I did not get out of 
the hall until half-past eleven; and, even 
at that hour, a crowd, mostly women, 
were waiting in the court to question, to 
express their eager interest, and to show 
their approval. The accompanying police- 
men told me that there were at Jeast three 
hundred women in that midnight crowd. 
It was @ wonderful exhibition of the de- 
gree to which the German popular femi- 
nine mind is permeated with the convic- 
tion that the present state of civilization 
not only does not demand that every man 
sha!! have professional training as a sol- 
dier, but that even such civilization as has 
been achieved cannot be retained under 
the military system; that this system, by 
its expensiveness, is putting needless, un- 
bearable burdens upon the people, and by 
the immorality which idleness in camp 
and fort induces, is eating the heart out 
of German integrity. I believe these two 
aspects of the evil of the military system 
are more keenly felt by enlightened Ger- 
mans than is the cruelty of war, the ac- 
tual sin of professional slaying. 

I bad a most interesting talk with a 
German gentlemen in high place, on Tols- 
toi’s latest Condemnation of War, pub- 
lished in the London Times on June 27, 
This gentleman, who called himself an 
“anti-military’? man, expressed a friendly 
attitude toward the Council, and particu- 
larly commended its propaganda of peace 
by arbitration, yet he denounced Tolstoi’s 
article as unpardonable, ‘‘uniess it is the 
expression of a man in his dotage.’’ To 
my mind, such a view expressed by a man 
of such culture and high-mindedness, is 
the best proof that could be given of the 
poisonous effects of militarism. 

The success of this meeting gave re- 
newed zeal to the International Commit- 
tee on Peace and Arbitration, which held 
a half dozen meetings outside of the regu- 
lar Council meetings between June 3 and 
June 25, and made plans to render its 
work infinitely more consecutive and effec- 
tive than it has been, 

I felt it an honor to be elected to the 
chairmanship of this committee, of which 
I had been forced to be the acting chair 
man during my presidency. The Interna- 
tional Council adopted the Tri color, roy- 
al purple, yellow, and white, for its ban- 
ner—these being the peace colors that had 
been adopted by the National Councils of 
both Canada and the United States as far 
back as 1897. 

The Council furthermore voted to send 
delegates to the Congress which is to as- 
semble in Boston, and to ask that body to 
adopt the colors of the International 
Council as a universal Peace and Arbi- 
tration symbol. Its appeal for the adop- 
tion of these colors rests upon the fact 
that a very considerable propaganda for 
peace has already been made under them; 
that their symbelism is significant, and 
that they are so unlike any existing na- 
tional flag that their universal adopticn 
would express the broadest impartiality 
and would avoid confusion. 

The National Council Peace Committee 
feels greatly strengthened by the action of 
the recent Quinquennial, which by formal 
vote authorized the committee to set 
about preparing peace literature to be 
distributed in the three official languages 
of the Council in all the affiliated coun. 
tries. It also voted to recommend that 
every National Council instruct its own 
National Peace Committee to investigate 
the histories that are being taught in the 
schools of its own country, and to en- 
deavor to secure histories which shall ex- 
punge or reduce those passages which in- 
culeate hatred and contempt for other 
peoples, and stimulate arrogance instead 
of true patriotism. 

The affiliated Council in every country 
is perfectly free and independent to pur- 
sue work according to its own interpreta- 
tion of national conditions. 

May WRIGHT SEWALL. 





INVENTIONS BY A WOMAN. 


Miss Ellen E, Winpenny, an indefatiga- 
ble worker, has just secured a patent for 
a sanitary cuspidor. It is of paper, for 
use in hospitals. This article is so inex- 
pensive that it may be destroyed, and re- 
Placed by another. Any one in charge of 
patients affiicted with catarrh or any dis- 
ease of the lungs will know how desirable 
this is. It is collapsible, so that a great 
Dumber can be stored in a small space. 
This has already been approved by several 
hospital superintendents of much experi- 





ence, and is thought to be as practical as 
it is ingenious, 

A patent purse, arranged conveniently 
to hold money, cards, a small writing out- 
fit, and spectacles, is another product of 
Miss Winpenuy’s ingenuity. A kitchen 
table on wheels, with a zinc top, compart- 
ment drawers, etc., especially designed 
for use in cooking, has many advantages 
and is a very desirable convenience to 
kitchen furniture. 

Miss Winpenny, the daughter of a fam- 
ily formerly enjoying wealth and ease, 
has many accomplishments, and does dec- 
orative painting and artistic embroidery 
f much merit; such work, however, is 
not very profitable in these days of many 
competitors. The patents have been more 
lucrative. Miss Winpenny’s latest inven- 
tion is an electric flat-iron, so constructed 
that it can be heated by electricity con- 
trolled by the hand of the ironer. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


They say thousands of men have offered 
to the heroine of the Slocum disaster 
their hand in marriage as a reward! And 
yet some men get hopping if you imply 
theirs is the conceited sex.—Boston 
Transcript. 


The novel which Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and her three friends, the Misses Findlater 
and Allan McAulay, have beep writing in 
collaboration, will be published by Hough. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. in September. Mrs. 
Riggs and the Misses Findlator have been 
spending the summer at Mr. McAulay’s 
home, Ardvorlich Cottage, Lockearnhead, 
in Scotland, and the result of their experi- 
ment in quadrilateral authorship is en- 
titled ‘‘The Affair of the Inn.’’ The man- 
uscript having now been placed in the 
hands of the publishers, Mrs. Riggs has 
left Scotland for a visit to Paris before 
returning to this country. 


Last springaclub of girls about thirteeu 
years old, belonging to a Settlement on 
the East Side, became interested in basket 
making. Soon they tired of that, and 
their teacher introduced another sort of 
ratia work. She procured wire hat frames 
for them, and within a few days each girl 
had a pretty hat made from yellow, blue 
or green rafia, An older girl who comes 
to the Settlement, and is employed at an 
exclusive Fifth Avenue millinery estab- 
lishment, was called in to give the final 
shaping. She also became interested in 
the work, and when she appeared at her 
shop one morning, wearing a hat of straw- 
colored rafia, trimmed with a big bow of 
black velvet, her mistress caught the 
fever. It spread to the customers, and in 
afew days demands for the light, sum- 
mery hats puured in, and arrangements 
were made for the little Settlement girls 
to fill the orders at 75 cents apiece. Their 
eyes grew big with excitement, their 
nimble fingers tlew, and to-day there are 
no prouder youngsters on the East Side 
than those children, who, as they express 
it, are ‘‘gettin’ rich fast.’’ 





CLUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


CLEVER LITTLE DON. 


Don was very unhappy when I was out 
of sight. His cage was hung at first ina 
glass conservatory, where he had sun- 
shine, flowers and two canary birds for 
company. But he did not care for them. 
He wanted something else. He was silent 
and moping. So the loving little bird was 
made happy by being placed in my room 
upstairs. 

It was wonderful how soon he learned 
to distinguish my step. Often his clear, 
sweet tune could be heard pouring from 
his dainty throat. Or perhaps he was 
silent. It was all the same, The instant 
my step sounded in the hall below or on 
the stairs, the whistle ceased, or the si- 
lence was broken. ‘Come he-ere, come 
he-ere, c)me he-ere!’’ was the eager cry. 
Of course I always did ‘‘come here,” 
And then the delight of the dear little 
fellow was touching. Down he jumped 
to the door of his cage post-haste. Then, 
puffing out like a ball he bowed right and 
left, dancing to and fro as if wound up to 
run for hours, And such a sweet piping 
as there was, too! 

But he never played about the room 
when I was away. He was too sorrowful 
for that. His favorite haunt, next to my 
head or shoulders, was my bureau. He 
loved to hop all over it; but he loved best 
of all to mount the big, fat pincushion, 
It was such fine fun to pull out the pins 
and drop them on the bureau scarf. Some- 
times he carried them to the edge of the 
bureau and dropped them on the floor. 

One day I bent the point of a large pin 
and twisted it well into the cushion. It 
was rather naughty, to be sure, but I 
wished to see what Don would do about 
it. The other pins came out and were 
dropped as usual. Thencame the ‘tug of 
war.’ The poor little bird pulled and 
pulled, and tugged and tugged. The big 
pin moved but did not come out. He put 


his head on one side and eyed it severely. 
He was not one of the “give up’’ sort. 
He had made up his mind to conquer that 
piv. He worked very hard for at least 
ten minutes. Then the plaintive ‘Come 
he-ere, came he-ere!’’ rang out. 

I waited to see what he would do next. 
And what do you think? He thought a 
little, then mounted the cushion again, 
and whistled and danced to that obstinate 
pin. But it stayed right where it was. 
Then he seized it once more, and tugged 
so hard that his tiny feet slipped and he 
sat right down. Next he got up and 
stared at it, then hopped to the edge of 
the bureau and called again, ‘Come he- 
ere, come he-ere!”’ 

I could not tease him any longer and 
went to the rescue. The moment that 
pin was loose, Don seized it with a happy 
chuckle. Hopping to the back part of the 
bureau, he dropped the pin down between 
itand the wall. It was in disgrace, you 
know. 

One day the dear little fellow had been 
very busy indeed. The cushion had been 
freshly filled with pins. That gave hima 
great deal of work to do, of course. The 
pins had all to be carried to the edge of 
the bureau and dropped overboard, That 
task finished, he went into his house to 
get his dinner. 

I went to work to pick up the pins, 
telling Don that he was a naughty bird to 
make me so much trouble. It seemed as 
if he understood every word. At once he 
stopped eating his seeds, came out and 
peeped at me over the edge of the bureau, 
Then down he came, making eteps of my 
head, shoulder, and arm until he reached 
the floor. And there the dear little bird 
hurried around with all his might, pick- 
ing up the pins. He flew up to the cush- 
ion, laid them down and came back for 
more, unti] they were all gathered up. 
Then he sat on my chair, whistled his 
tune and finally went to sleep.—Helen 
Harcourt in August St. Nicholas, 
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HUMOROUS. 


New Jersey Farmer—You oughter taken 
a trip to New York years ago. 

Second Farmer—O, I dunno, The long- 
er you wait the more there is to see.— 
New Yorker. 


Edith—When I accepted Jack he said 
he was in the seventh heaven of happiness, 

Ethel—Quite likely—he’s been engaged 
to six other girls this season.— Puck, 





“You should have cut off every avenue 
of escape,’’ said the sergeant at the desk. 

‘We did,”’ replied the patrolman, ‘*but 
the fellow got away by going down a side 
street,’’— Yonkers Statesman. 


A London curate received an astonishing 
answer to an inquiry after a parishoner’s 
health, ‘Well, sir,’’ said the parishoner, 
*‘sometimes I feels anyhow; sometimes I 
feels nohow; and there be times that I 
feels as stiff as a himmedge!’’— Argonaut. 


“He says he doesn’t want office unless 
his country calls him.’’ ‘Yes,’ answered 
Senator Sorghum, ‘‘but he’s hanging close 
up to the telephone ready to answer the 
very first ring.”’— Washington Star. 


He—I've forgotten what was the long- 
est day in the year. 

She—I am not sure of the date either, 
but I remember it was that day in June 
when you called both in the morning and 
afternoon!—New Orleans Times- Democrat. 


A pretty manicure in London recently 
was attending upon a well-known Cali- 
fornian, and, as she added the finishing 
touches, she looked up with limpid eyes 
and said: 

‘We are always so glad to have testi- 
monials from our customers. Do you 
mind?’’ 

‘Delighted!’ responded the gentleman. 
He wrote upon his card and handed her 
the following: ‘‘There’s a divinity that 
shapes our ends,”’ 


eee 
MBS. 8S. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 

Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 

equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 

to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 

duction from her usual rates. Her sum- 

mer address is Ashland, N. H., her winter 
address 17 Albermarle St., Boston. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says: ‘Mrs. 
Susan S. Fessenden is a woman of many 
and varied gifts, but she is always at her 
best when onthe platform. She hasa fine 
presence, a clear voice that can be heard 
in any hall, and perfect enunciation. As 
a lecturer, she is most logical and forceful, 
nor can she talk on any topic without 
elucidating it clearly, and winning her 
audience to her way of thinking.”’ ‘ 


Dr. George C. Lorimer, for many years 
pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, says: 
‘‘T regard an audience fortunate that can 
secure the services of Mrs, Fessenden. The 
dignity and graciousness of presence add 
charm to the richness of her thought and 
the eloquence of her speech. She is a 
noble defender of a noble cause. I always 
hear her with profit and delight.’ 


Rev I. J. Lansing of Boston writes: 
‘‘Mrs, Fessenden js one of the ablest 
speakers among the giited women of this 
country. To great vigor of understanding 
and remarkable power of logical state- 
ment, she adds rare persuasiveness of 





and facile speech unites a noble and mat- 
ronly dignity wortby of her high position 
and the great cause which she represents. 
Having listened to her on several occa- 
sions, greatly varied in type and demand- 
ing much versatility and adaptation, I 
must accord ber in each and every in- 
stance the praise due to distinguished 
success. Combining with these gifts a 
correspondingly elevated personal charac- 
ter, | am hunored in commending her as a 
highly endowed representative of the 
great causes which she pleads.” 


Joseph Cook wrote of her: ‘Mrs, Fes- 
senden is one of the very few queens of 
the platform. She has wonderful intel- 
lectual balance, incisiveness and force, 
combined with the must winning and 
womanly grace and felicity of expression. 
She delights both the masculive and fem- 
inine auditors in any assembly of educated 
people. Her good judgment, good taste, 
courage, alertness and success, are all of 
the highest order.” 


Frances E. Willard wrote: ‘*Mrs, Fessen- 
den has long been regarded by me as a 
most scholarly and staiesmanlike speaker. 


to say, and to say it with clearness’ and 
conviction, wit and wisdom. Mrs, Fes- 
senden is an all-round reformer. She un- 


ive Movement, and enforces them not only 


deeds. Many of us feel that her field 
should be the nation rather than the 
nation’s most historic State.”’ 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell writes: ‘‘I 
heartily agree with the high opinion often 
expressed by Rev, Anna H. Shaw of Mrs. 
Fessenden’s abilities. Few speakers can 
match her in intellectual power, fine and 
dignified presence, wit, wisdom, and elo- 
quence, She has also shown herself pos- 
sessed of much ability as an organizer, a 
gift which many eloquent speakers lack.”’ 











E COME TO YOU (much larger than! we 


for 10c.; 12 for 20e.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 


you and make you happy? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 


: 109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass, 
Yours in love and service, Six Lirtce Kits. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Socia 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 





Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bonnp Votumes oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THz PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 





THF AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLDsvEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations” of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’sS SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 





Woman Under Socialism. 


BY AUGUST BEBEL. 
Translated by Daniel DeLeon, editor of the New 
York Daily People. Cloth. 

PRICE, $1.00. 


Every phase of the woman question exhaust- 
ively treated. 


NEW YORK LABOR NEWS CoO., 





utterance; and with the charm of ready 
t 


2—6 New ‘Reade §t., New York. 
Kindly mention WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


It is her good fortune to have something 


derstands the principles of the Progress- | 


by cogent words, but thoroughly excellent 


are here, of course, and bearing a message | 
of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five | 


bw College Medical School, 
| Tufts College Dental School, 


' Both at Boston, 


| BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


| 
| are now located in their new building 


| built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures ccm- 
|menced Oct. 1, 193, and continues 
eight months. 


| For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


| Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil. 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply to 


PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1938, 











Principal. 
Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opens Sept., 21, 
1904. Prepares for all co leges that admit 


| 
| 
| Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
| 
} 
| Write for catalogue. 


women. 














WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


oF PENNSYLVANIA 


54th Annual Session, Thorough course, Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
| and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in 


| catalogue. 


| CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500 
Zist St. & N. College Ave,., Philadelphia, Pa, 


| Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School for 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
ag and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shin fe mill, ete. k press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


iT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice ag 











many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription,of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furn 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater re of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific aggesntne, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon, 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley, 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 








CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fitth Ave., New York City 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H, CHARLTON, Editor, 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and in —s iven on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Luiovica, 14 rk Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 





for sale at this studio, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
Collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








AUSTRALIA'S BABIES. 

A report lately issued by the govern- 
ment of New South Wales says that in 
that colony, and in Australia at large, 
there has been for the last thirty years a 
decrease in the birthrate. This is attrib- 
uted by Harper's Weekly to the joint ef- 
fect of the Australian labor laws and of 
woman suffrage—‘'the domination of the 
working man and the voting woman.”’ 

The women of New South Wales ob- 
tained the ballot in 1902, and in Australia 
at large the women voted for the first 
time on Dec. 16, 1903. If a decline in the 
birthrate has been going on there for 
thirty years, it can hardly be due to 
woman suffrage. 

In England, Scotland and [reland, where 
women vote for all officers except mem- 
bers of Parliament, families are generally 
large. In America, where women do not 
vote, families have grown so small as to 
lead to a widespread discussion on “race 
suicide.’’ In France, where women do 
not vote, the birthrate is lower still. All 
this shows that the size of families is de- 
termined by influences which have little 
to do with the ballot. 

It is almost equally absurd to attribute 
the decreased birthrate to ‘the domina- 
tion of the working man.’’ Whatever crit- 
icisms may be justly levelled at working 
men, they generally have larger families 
than the rich. &. & ®. 





RELATIVE VALUE OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


The recent decision of a New York judge 
that the money value of a woman’s life is 
less than that of a man, is strikingly re- 
buked by the custom of the North Ameri- 
can Indians. One would suppose that 
hunters and warriors would have sided 
with the New York judge. But Parkman 
tells us that “among the Hurons thirty 
presents of very considerable value were 
the price of a man’s life, while that of a 
woman’s was fixed at forty, ‘‘because on 
her depended the continuance and in- 
crease of the population.”’ 

This seems to verify the statement of 
Alice Fletcher, who has lived with the 
Indians and has become familiar with 
their usages. Miss Fletcher affirms that 
while in some respects the condition of 
the Indian women was one of inferiority, 
yet that in others they had privileges and 
immunities superior to those which civil- 
ized women enjoy. They were governed 
by chiefs whose office was in all cases 
hereditary through the female. All the 
Iroquois tribes, irrespective of nationali- 
ity, were divided into eight families, each 
tracing its descent from acommon mother, 
and each designated by its distinctive 
emblem or totem. A chief was invariably 
succeeded by a near relative always 
through the female, as a brother by the 
same mother, or a nephew by the sister’s 
side. In these cases the successor was 
said to have been ‘‘nominated by ‘the 
matrons’ of the late chief’s household.” 

Among the Hurons and other tribes 
marriage existed and polygamy was ex 
ceptional. Divorce took place at the will 
or caprice of either party. In such cases 
the child was considered to belong to the 
clan of the mother, not to that of the 
father. In short, descent not of the totem 
alone, but of all ranks, titles and posses- 
sions, was through the mother. The son 
of a chief could never become a chief by 
hereditary title from his father, though 
he might become such by force of personal 
influence or achievement, Female chas- 
tity by many tribes was recognized as a 
virtue, and its absence as a disgrace. The 
matrons, we are told, often had a consid- 
erable influence on the decisions of the 
councils. H. B. B. 
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THE BOSTON FLOATING HOSPITAL, 





At the close of the season last year, the 
managers of the Boston Floating Hospital 
hoped to have a new and fully equipped 
boat ready for this summer’s work. But 
sufficient funds were not forthcoming, so 
the old boat was renovated last spring, 
and for several weeks past it has been in 
daily service. 

Last Monday the accommodations of 
the Hospital were taxed to the limit. 
More than a hundred little ones were taken 
in the deck ward, all of whom were ac- 
companied by their mothers or some older 
person to have charge of them, under the 
general oversight of the physicians and 
nurses in this open ward. The available 





seats on the wharf, under the awning, 
were all filled long before the departure 
of the boat, and many were obliged to re- 
main for some time exposed to the hot 
sun. Thus was emphasized the need of 
more covered space on the wharf for the 
use of the hospital. 

When the boat returned to its pier last 
Saturday, late in the afternoon, it was met 
by two members of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union who had great 
baskets filled with flowers, which were 
given to the mothers who had brought 
children for the day ward. Each mother 
received her bunch of flowers as she left 
the boat. The W. C. T. U. intends to 
continue this plan each Saturday through- 
out the season. 

The managers of the Floating Hospital, 
the business office of which is in the John 
Hancock Building at 178 Devonshire St., 
have been glad of the contributions thus 
far received and which permit such good 
work to be done. Rufus B. Tobey, chair- 
man of the board, in acknowledging these, 
writes in behalf of the other members: 
‘‘With our permanent patient department 
full and a dozen on the waiting list every 
day, and with the day patient deyartment 
taxed to its utmost capacity, is an ex- 
tended appeal necessary? To meet all the 
demands made upon the hospital, the man- 
agers wait upon the generosity of the pub- 








lic.”’ F. M. A. 
a 

WONDERFUL ENDURANCE OF INDIAN 
WOMEN. 





The Indian women were superior in 
strength and vigor to civilized women, 
who are often reduced by indoor life and 
lack of muscular development to a condi- 
tion of semi-invalidism. Parkman tells 
us of an Algonquin woman, taken captive 
by the Iroquois, who had been bound by 
her wrists and aukles to four stakes firm- 
ly driven into the earth. “By lng and 
painful efforts she freed one hand and 
then released herseli. She cautiously 
arose. Around her in deep sleep lay 
stretched the dark forms of the uncon- 
scious warriors, scarcely visible in the 
gloom. She stepped over them to the en- 
trance of the hut. As she was passing 
out she descried a hatchet on the ground. 
She ssized it, and struck again and again 
on the skull of the Iroquois who lay at 
the entrance. The sound of the blows 
and the convulsive struggles of the victim 
roused the sleepers. They sprang up, 
groping in the dark, demanding of each 
other what was the matter. At length 
they lighted a roll of birch bark, found 
their prisoner gone and their comrade 
dead, and rushed out in pursuit. She, 
meanwhile, instead of running away, had 
hid herself in a hollow tree. Her pursu- 
ers ran through the dark woods shouting 
and whooping to each other. When all 
had passed, she crept from her hiding- 
place and fied in an opposite direction. In 
the morning they found her tracks and 
followed her. On the second day they 
had overtaken and surrounded her, when, 
hearing their cries on all sides, she gave 
up all hope. But near at hand, in the 
thickest depths of the forest, the beavers 
had dammed a brook and formed a pond, 
full of gnawed stumps, dead fallen trees, 
rank weeds, and tangled bushes, She 
plunged in, and swimming and wading, 
found a hiding-place, where her body was 
concealed by the water and her head by 
the masses of dead and living vegetation. 
Hler pursuers were at fault, and, after a 
long search, gave up the chase in despair. 
Shivering, naked, and starved, she crawled 
out from her wild asylum and resumed 
her flight. By day the briars and bushes 
tore her unprotected limbs; by night she 
shivered with cold, and the mosquitoes 
and black gnats of the forest persecuted 
her with torments that the modern sports- 
man will appreciate. She subsisted on 
such roots, barks, reptiles, or other small 
animals as her Indian habits enabled her 
to gather on her way. She crossed streams 
by swimming or on rafts of driftwood, 
lashed together with strips of linden bark, 
and at length reached the St. Lawrence, 
where, with the aid of her hatchet, she 
made a canoe. Her house was on the Ot- 
tawa, and she was ignorant of the great 
river, or at least of this part of it. She 
had scarcely ever seen a Frenchman, but 
had heard of the French as friends, and 
knew that their dwellings were on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence. This was her 
only guide; and she drifted on her way, 
doubtful whether the vast current would 
bear her to the abodes of the living or to 
the land of souls. She passed the watery 
wilderness of the Lake of St. Peter, and 
presently descried a Huron cance. Fear- 
ing that it was an enemy, she hid herself, 
and resumed her voyage in the evening, 
when she soon came in sight of the wood- 
en buildings and palisades of Three Riv- 
ers. Several Hurons saw her at the same 
moment, and made towards her; on which 
she leaped ashore and hid in the bushes, 
whence, being entirely without clothing, 
she would not come out till one of them 
threw her hiscoat. Having wrapped her- 
self in it, she went with them to the fort 





and the house of the Jesuits in a wretched 
state of emaciation, but in high spirits at 
the happy success of her voyage.” 


In view of such courage and endurance 
as were shown by this woman, it is evi- 
dent that the physical debility of many 
civilized women is the result of unhealthy 
conditions and sedentary employments. 
It should be a part of the mission of suf- 
fragists to urge women to develop their 
muscles by labor and to strengthen their 
bodies by open air exercise. H. B. B. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The faculty of the Louisiana Industrial 
Institute has elected Miss Nellie Judd, of 
St. Louis, as head of the Domestic Science 
Department. Miss Judd is a graduate of 
Washington University of St. Louis and 
the Oread Institute of Domestic Science 
of Worcester, Mass., and is at present 
teaching in the public schools of St. Louis, 
where she has madea splendid record asa 
teacher. 


Vida R. Sutton, Mary L. De Frees, and 
Rachel E. Witwer, students of Chicago 
University, have taken a house for the 
summer and are earning money by sublet- 
ting rooms to students from the South 
who are attending the summer term, One 
of the professors and his wife live with 
the young women, 

Miss Emily Hamilton Welch chose for 
her graduating theme at the Vassar Col- 
lege commencement an account of the 
children’s playground under the four 
arches of Brooklyn bridge, She bad spent 
a vacation init. The playground was ef- 
fectually shielded from the sun, it was 
cool and reached by all the airs that blew 
up the river; it was out of the way of 
traffic, and ample provision had been 
made for the pleasure of the children. 
Under one arch were long tables for 
games, basket-making, and sewing; here 
were swings. Under another arch were 
smaller swings for little children, ham- 
mocks adapted to their wants, and sand 
piles. Under the third was the basket- 
ball field, where both girls and boys 
played, and in the next space the baseball 
matches were a continual pleasure to the 
boys. Miss Welch said: ‘‘There was but 
one rule on the ground, ‘What is fair for 
one is fair for all,’ but that was insisted 
on with good effect, the children being 
effectually taught that every child had the 
same right as its neighbor. This was 
proved by the fact that at one time, when 
games had been disappearing, one at a 
time, for a week, the children were called 
together, and it was explained to them 
that it was not fair that one child sbould 
take a game home to play with it alone; 
the games were for all the children, and 
as the only place where all could use them 
was the playground, it was only right 
they should be left there.’’ This had an 
immediate effect; the games began to re- 
turn in mysterious fashion, and at the end 
of summer all were there. 





The University of Chicago announces 
the establishment of a college of religious 
and social science, coédrdinate with the 
(undergraduate) college of arts and litera- 
ture, the college of science, and the col- 
lege of commerce and administration. It 
is intended for the following class of stu- 
dents: (1) Students preparing to be Young 
Men’s Christian Association secretaries, 
or to fill other like positions. (2) Students 
preparing for the work of medical mis- 
sionaries. (3) Students preparing for the 
Christian: ministry who, by reason of age 
or other circumstances, cannot afford the 
time for a separate college and divinity 
course, (4) Students preparing for vari- 
ous forms of philanthropic work. 

In her lecture given in the Old South 
course for young people, Miss Mary E, 
Woolley, president of the Mount Holyoke 
College, told of the early life and girlhood 
of Mary Lyon, and described the beautiful 
character of the country around Buckland, 
her native town, and Ashfield, where she 
attended school. So eager was Miss Lyon 
to gain an education and to fit herself for 
teaching that while she attended Sander- 
son Academy she studied twenty hours a 
day. She did not, however, recommend 
to her own pupils this extreme devotion 
to study. It is said of Miss Lyon that she 
mastered the English grammar in four 
days and the Latin grammar in three. Her 
girlhood was much like that of other girls 
of ber day, with spinning, weaving, em- 
broidery and househo'd duties to occupy 
her, apart from her studies. She tended 
a garden which grew so well under her 
care that it was said of it ‘nothing ever 
died there.’’ She early awakened to the 
great need of education for women, and 
felt the lack of means to this end in the 
dearth of educational institutions for 
women alone, 


Miss Margaret Sherwood, whose ‘'The 
Story of King Sylvain and Queen Aimee”’ 
is published by the Macmillan Company, 





is associate professor of English literature 
at Wellesley College, in which she was for 
several years instructor after taking the 
degree of doctor of philosophy at Yale. 
She is a graduate of Vassar College. 
Among her published books are ‘*‘An Ex- 
periment in Altruism,’’ ‘A Puritan Bo- 
hemia,’’ and ‘‘Henry Worthington, Ideal- 
ist.’’ A thoughtful quality pervades all 
her novels, She has also contributed a 
number of stories to the principal maga- 
zines. F. M. A. 





THE THREE SISTERS OF DENMARK 


Mrs. Frederick Tyson, of Maryland, who 
has returned from an extensive tour in 
Europe, is giving talks before women’s 
clubs in which she incorporates entertain- 
ing incidents connected with her travels. 
“The Three Sisters of Denmark” is the 
subject of one interesting story which 
Mrs. Tyson tells. ‘*This story,’’ said she, 
‘sounds very much like a fairy tale, but 
it-is generally believed. These sisters, 
who are now the Dowager Czarina, the 
Duchess of Cumberland, and the Queen of 
England, were very poor when they were 
young; so poor, in fact, that if they had 
two dresses a year they thought they were 
doing well. But in spite of their poverty, 
their mother was careful that they should 
be educated in all those things befitting a 
lady and a princess to know. And so 
once upon a time, as the fairy stories run, 
the three princesses, whose custom it was 
to take a long walk each day in the brisk, 
invigorating Danish air, took their consti- 
tutional through a woods near their 
home, and just as they entered it they 
came upon a gypsy, who told them their 
fortunes. To the first she said that she 
should one day become a great queen, and 
that her kingdom should be one of the 
largest in the world. This Princess is 
now the Dowager Czarina. A similar 
prophecy was made of the fate of her who 
afterward became Princess of Wales. But 
of the third sister the gypsy said that she, 
too, should become a queen, but a queen 
without a kingdom. She is now the Prin- 
cess of Cumberland, who might have be- 
come a queen had not her husband given 
up all pretensions to the throne of Han- 
over,.”’ 


—_— = 


MBS. BOOTH TO RAILROAD PRESIDENTS. 


Mrs. Ballington Booth, of the ‘*Volun- 
teers of America,’’ has addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to presidents of railroads, 
suggesting wise provisions for emergency 
Cases: 

“In view of the serious accidents which 
have been agitating the public, aid the 
painful details which have aroused so 
much humane sympathy, I trust the sug- 
gestion contained in this letter will re- 
ceive some consideration, and, if found 
practical, may be adopted by your road. 
Iam a very extensive traveller, spending 
many days and nights of every month 
upon the road, and therefore any question 
which affects the life and comfort of pas- 
sengers or of the brave men ‘ahead’ comes 
very closely home to me. 

“In reading of some of the recent rail- 
road wrecks, as also many in the past, I 
have noticed that survivors have had to 
witness the agony of fatally injured vic- 
tims, who, pinioned inextricably beneath 
the wreckage, have pleaded for the relief 
of death while uncontrollable flames bave 
scorched or consumed them. Especially 
harrowing is the thought of the brave en 
gineer, held beneath the iron wreckage of 
his locomotive, scalded by steam aud yet 
awfully alive to every torture of slow- 
coming death. If a dumb animal were 
seen in similar circumstances, we would 
instantly end its misery with a swift blow 
or merciful shot. This is not permissible 
when the sufferer is a human being, whose 
highly organized nervous system is capa- 
ble of still greater suffering. 

“As I have glanced at the little glass 
case holding saw and hatchet for use in 
emergency, I have asked myself why the 
railroad companies have so far overlooked 
another precaution which might save life 
and lessen suffering. Why not equip ev- 
ery train, or, better still, the conductor of 
each train, with a small case containing 
chloroform, ether, stimulants, bandages, 
lotions for bruises, and antiseptic solu- 
tions for the washing of wounds? These 
could be packed in a very small case, and 
would represent no very costly outlay. 
Accidents often occur far from towns, and 
many precious moments, if not hours, 
when lives could be saved, are of necessity 
lost for the want of these necessary mate- 
rials. Would it not be an unspeakable 
comfort to bystanders, as well as the suf- 
ferers, if those dying in agony cguld be 
rendered unconscious by a few breaths of 
a merciful anesthetic, to say nothing of 
the prompt aid which could be rendered 
to those who might yet be saved? 

“This is not the idle suggestion of a 
moment, but comes from one who has 
watched suffering and to whom the 
rhythm of the wheels is the most famil- 
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iar of sounds. Believe me, very cordial. 
ly yours, MAUD B. Boorg, 

“38 Cooper Square, New York City.” 

Mrs. Anna 8. Hall, of Cincinnati. calls 
attention to the above letter recently aq. 
dressed to railroad presidents, avd says: 

“Many humane people, including phygj. 
cians, college professors and others jp 
high standing, think Mrs. Booth’s letter 
to railroad presidents should be given 
wide circulation. I bave had a thousang 
copies printed, and herein send a Copy, 
hoping that the WomAN's JouRNAL wil} 
help forward the humanitarian sugges. 
tions presented by that noble woman, Mrs, 
Ballington Booth. 

‘‘Lawyers have told i.e that legislative 
enactment would be necessary to the u sing 
of anesthetics in the way mentioned by 
Mrs. Booth. But, believing the law of 
mercy is higher than man-made laws, | 
shall hereafter carry, when travelling, g 
bottle of chloroform, and, if so unforty. 
nate as to be in a railroad accident, | ip. 
tend to administer to hopelessly impris. 
oped victims the soothing drug, if it is 
asked for by those who cannot be saved 
from scalding steam or consuming flames, 

“I have been instructed by a physician 
how to use it, and shall do so should occa. 
sion arise. I had a bottle with me whep 
coming from Cincinnati last week, and am 
probably tbe first woman provided with 
the oblivion-producing drug. Would that 
every traveller ca'ried it!” 


—- es 


LUNCH FOR BUSINESS WOMEN 


C incerning accommodations for busi- 
ness women that have been recently insti- 
tuted iu Chicago, Miss Mary H. Krout 
writes in the Advance: 

‘There are numberless college settle. 
ments amongst the factories and adjacent 
to the stockyards, and here are provided 
food at reasonable rates, club-rooms, libra- 
ries, free instruction, and, best of all, the 
constant example of cultivated, refined 
women who accomplish more through 
their own courteous speech and manner 
in the way of improvement, than could be 
done in years of abstract exhortation, 
These lunch-rooms and rest-rooms are 
not confined to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, but they are scattered at intervals 
through the down-town retail and whole- 
sale district. At the noon bour hundreds 
of young girls are seated in the lunch- 
room, or are looking over the papers and 
magazines in the rest-room, or quietly 
chatting together in friendly groups. To 
be kept off the street for just this brief 
hour means to many a one little less than 
sheer salvation. And now the business 
men have fallen into line, supreme proof 
that the business woman is a person to be 
taken seriously. 

‘‘There have been for many years in 
Chicago a series of restaurants which 
were clean, admirably conducted, where 
men could get coffee, rolls, eggs, fruit and 
the like at extremely low prices. They 
were for men only, but the young busi- 
ness women looked on wistfully from 
afar, then gradually drew near, then in- 
vaded these culinary strongholds bodily. 
They did not clamber, up on the long- 
legged stools and sit with their brothers 
at the counters. A place was made for 
them, tables put in, a few at first. Then 
more and still more. Now it has been 
found necessary to reconstruct them alto- 
gether. A great airy balcony has been 
added, with a broad staircase leading to 
it. White-capped maids serve the cus- 
tomers, and serve well. The bill of fare 
is the same as at the counters below, the 
prices the same, and the accommodations 
much better in several particulars. Here, 
too, at the noon hour there are crowds of 
women, young and old, well-dressed, well- 
behaved, and certainly having at least an 
outward appearance of cheerfulness and 
prosperity. It is the last decisive proof 
that the business woman is here, that she 
has come to stay, at least until she mar- 
ries. Self-respecting and useful, she will 
be no longer flouted or neglected.”’ 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Miss Cornelia Sorabji bas been 4p- 
pointed as counsel to tue Court of Wards 
by the Benga) Government. « This appoint: 
ment is made in connection with the 
scheme proposed by Miss Sorabji to the 
India Office for providing ‘*purdah ladies” 
with qualified legal assistance in the ad- 
ministration of their estates. Concerning 
this appointment the Indian Ladies’ Vag- 
azine says: “Miss Sorabji’s attainments 
are too well known to need any special 
mention. She was not only one of the 
pioneers of higher female education i0 
India, she was also the verg first to quali- 
fy for the bar. Her legal attainments are 
high, for she not only passed with success 
the examination for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Civil Law at Oxford and took the 
LL. B. degree of Bombay, but has als° 
had practical experience in legal work 
both in England and in India, In select 
ing her for this new and distinguisbed 
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st the Government of India has given 
et another proof of its recognition of 
Indian female talent. While congratulat- 
ing Miss Sorabji on her new appointment, 
we trust that it will not be so absorbing 
as to deprive her of all leisure for literary 
work, in which department she is likely 
t) do much that is of lasting value and 
penefit to the country.” 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

A lecture was delivered in Berlin by 
Frau Marie Musaens-Higgins on her ex- 
periences in founding and running a girls’ 
school at Colombo, the capital of Ceylon. 
Wheo she opened it, thirteen years ago, 
the native parents were not inclined to 
favor her project, fearing that efforts 
would be made to convert the girls to 
Christianity; but as she has a great re- 
spect for the Buddhist faith, she soon 
overcame these fears, and to-day there are 
more than fifty girls in her school, which 
receives some pecuniary support from the 
British Government. Many of the girl 
graduates have passed the examinations 
qualifying them to be teachers, while sev- 
eral have passed examinations that would 
enable them to pursue their studles at the 
University of Cambridge. 





Mother Mary Theophila, superioress at 
Notre Dame College of Baltimore, who 
died recently, had been exceedingly active 
in the educational work of the Order of 
Notre Dame. 
fourteen schools have been opened. 





NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE. 

Professor Samuel M. Lindsay of the 
University of Pennsylvania has been ap- 
pointed general secretary of the recently 
organized National Child Labor Commit- 
tee. This selection is a most fortunate 
one. As Commissioner of Education in 
Porto Rico, Dr. Lindsay has shown that 
he possesses initiative and executive abili- 
ty of the highest order. His acceptance of 
the secretaryship of the child labor com- 
mittee is a guaranty that the work of this 
body will be directed wisely and effect- 
ively. Ina published interview Dr. Lind- 
say speaks as follows of the aim and scope 
of the committee’s work: 

“Our committee does not desire to med- 
dle in the affairs of others, nor to interfere 
in any way in the legislation of the sev- 
eral States where those residing in the 
respective communities have decided what 
is best for their interest. It does desire, 
wherever codperation is requested, to in- 
vestigate the conditions under which chil- 
dren are engaged in gainful occupations 
in all] parts of the country. We wish to 
know how far such occupations interfere 
with the obtaining of a modicum of educa. 
tion on the part of every child in the com- 
munity. We want to know how far such 
occupations prevent the physical develop- 
ment of the child, and how far they are 
likely to stunt the growth or impoverish 
the efficiency of the future workmen of 
the republic; we wish to heJp create a 
healthy public sentiment iu favor of giv- 
ing every child the best possible chance 
to make the most of its life; to help or- 
ganize in the several localities efficient 
committees familiar with local conditions 
and local needs, and ready to stand spon- 
sor for the children of the community, 
and to protect them from exploitation by 
organized greed. We shall lay our great- 
est stress upon investigation and study... 

“In this spirit, and with these motives, 
the National Child Labor Committee en- 
ters upon its work. It is not theoretical 
or sentimental;-it is not wedded to any 
particular method, nor does it present any 
panacea for existing evils. It is ready to 
welcome suggestions and to proceed in 
a conservative spirit and with fair deal- 
ing toward all the great interests in- 
volved,”’ 

Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago; 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, and Lillian D. 
Wald, have been appointed members of 
this committee. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. GRACE EPSY PATTON COWLES. 

Mrs, Grace Epsy Patton Cowles, wife of 
Major Cowles of Fort Assinniboia, Havre, 
Mont., died at the post on July 22, after 
4n illness of three hours. 

We are indebted to the Denver (Col. ) 
News for the following sketch of the life 
and work of Mrs. Cowles. 

“Mre. Grace Epsy Patton Cowles, former 
State superintendent of public instruction 
in Colorado, literary woman, college pro- 
fessor, and a leading woman suffragist, 
“as filled a large place in the political and 
éducational history of the State. Her 
early life and training fitted her for the 
Work she did. Born in Pennsylvania in 
1866, she came with her parents to Colo- 
Tado ten years later. They decided to 
settle at Fort Collins. Here she grew to 
Womanhood and received her education. 
After her course in the graded school she 
Sitered the State Agricultural College, 


Under her administration 





where she was graduated in 1885 with the 
highest honors and the degree of Bachelor 
of Science. She was at once offered and 
accepted the position of instructor, and 
for six years she worked untiringly, prov- 
ing one of the most successful members 
of the faculty. In 1891 she was appointed 
to the chair of English and Sociology, and 
five years later the degree of Master of 
Science was conferred. During all these 
years she was busy with her pen, contrib- 
uting to magazines and herself establish- 
ing and editing the Tourney, a bright pa- 
per devoted to sociology, that found its 
way into homes all overthe nation. Mrs. 
Cowles advocated the giving of the fran- 
chise to women, working with all her 
strength and influence to bring that about, 
and it was in this campaign of agitation 
that her wonderful power as an orator 
was developed. Her keen wit, epigram- 
matic style, and splendid gifts for the 
platform made her a favorite with Colo- 
rado audiences. 

‘In January, 1894, she came to Denver, 
moving her magazina and publishing it 
from this city, changing the name to the 
Colorado Woman. In 1895 she was made 
president of the Colorado Women’s Dem- 
ocratic Club, and when the campaign of 
1896 came on she was unanimously nomi- 
nated on the fusion Democratic ticket at 
the Pueblo Convention for superintendent 
of public instruction. Her work in this 
campaign surpassed all her previous ef- 
forts, brilliant as they had been. She re- 
ceived a larger vote than any other candi- 
date on theticket. Her administration of 
the office proved wise and able, and 
helped to place the schoolsjon the broad 
foundation which they now occupy. The 
encouragement of kindergartens and es 
tablishment of libraries were two policies 
to which she devoted much time. She 
also insisted on broader qualitications for 
teachers, and contributed in raising the 
standard of the teaching profession in 
the State. 

“In April, 1898, Miss Patton was quietly 
married in Chicago to Lieutenant Warren 
H. Cowles of the federal army, the wed- 
ding being a surprise to all, though the 
friendship between the two had been 
cemented long before in the Agricultural 
College, where both were instructors. 
Following the termination of her public 
life, Mrs. Cowles wrote and spoke fre- 
quently, being in demand at national con- 
ventions of her sex, and recognized every- 
where as one of the leaders among women 
for many advanced reforms. She made a 
trip to the Philippines in company with 
her husband.”’ 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A sanitorium for the treatment of pul- 
monary tuberculosis has been opened in 
Denver. It was built by Laurence C. 
Phipps, in memory of his mother, and 
called the Agnes Memorial. There are 
five buildings in the mission style, in a 
tract of forty acres in a Denver suburb, at 
a height of 5,400 feet. It is for curable 
cases only, and can accommodate a hun- 
dred. 


A mass meeting of young Chinese, born 
in San Francisco, Cal., has been held to 
effect a permanent political organization. 
Robert L. Park, president of the club, 
said as to the object of the club: ‘‘Our ob- 
ject is to use our rights as native-born 
citizens of the United States in assisting 
at the primaries and regular elections to 
choose such officers as have a kindly feel- 
ing toward our race. Our Chinese young 
men will be fired with new ambition to be 
law-abiding patriots.”’ 


Graduates of the infant incubator have 
held a reunion at the Infant. Incubator In- 
stitute at Coney Island, N. Y. There 
were about forty present, ranging in age 
from three months, the usual period al- 
lowed them in the incubators, to three 
years. In the case of the latter there 
were three from Brooklyn, triplets, whose 
lives had been saved at the incubator ex- 
hibit during the Pan-American Exposition 
in Buffalo in 1901, and who are now as 
big and healthy as any youngsters of their 
age. Inthe list of incubator babes now 
at Coney Island are three sets of twins 
and one of triplets, and a gir) that at 
birth, sixteen days ago, weighed only one 
pound eight ounces, and measured twelve 
inches. 


In the fire which destroyed the Cam- 
mack cottage at Tuxedo Park, N. Y., the 
jewels of Mrs. Bernard P. Steinman, of 
New Orleans, worth several hundred 
thousand dollars, were probably so dam- 
aged that they will be worthless hereafter. 
The cottage alone was valued at nearly 
$1,000,000. It was one of the handsomest 
in the exclusive section of Tuxedo, Mrs. 
Steinman was married to Addison Cam- 
mack when he was at the height of his 
fame as a successful operator in Wall 
Street in 1886, and soon afterward he 
built the magnificent villa. He died in 
1901, and the widow a year later married 
again in New Orleans. The couple had 
just returned from Europe, 





and Mrs. | 


Steinman’s jewels were placed in asafe in 
the room where the fire started, pre- 
sumably from an electric wire. There 
was little water pressure, and the local 
department found itself belpless to check 
the flames. 

A unique musical exhibit at the St. 
Louis Exposition is the invention of a 
woman, Mrs. J. Mitchell Clark of New 
York and Newport. It is called the ‘tone 
refiector,”’ and consists of a curved instead 
of a flat lid for the top of a piano. This 
device has been tested by Felix Weingart- 
ner, Richard Strauss, Reisenauer, Gabri- 
lowitsch, and others, and their autograph 
letters express high appreciation of it as 
a means of equalizing the distribution of 
sound in all directions and to a great dis- 
tance. Two pianos are side by side in the 
musical section at the Exposition. One 
has the old flat lid and the other Mrs. 
Clark’s invention. It is said that the dem- 
onstration of the latter's value is very con- 
vincing, and it is probable that in the fu- 
ture concert pianos will be provided with 
Mrs. Clark’s invention, 


Judge Cunningham of Colorado says: 
‘Shortly after the woman suffrage ticket 
became a law, the Good Government tick- 
et in Colorado City came near being elect- 
ed from top to bottom. The Mayor, a 
pronounced Prohibitionist, was elected, 
and reélected the following spring, with 
his entire ticket. This gave the enemy 
such a shock that ever afterward they 
omitted all saloon-keepers from their 
tickets. In Colorado City, from 1883 to 
1893 inclusive, there were six mayors who 
were saloon-keepers, and but one year 
when a saloon-keeper was not in the 
town council. Since 1894, when women 
came to their own, not a saloon-keeper 
has been elected.’’ Men vote for saloon- 
keepers constantly; why should they 
question should women do the same? 
But—because woman stands for decency 
and sobriety—the saloons are against 
her. 


From the report for the month ending 
June 30 from the Animal Rescue League, 
just received, it appears that 1,521 cats 
were taken in during that time, 724 of 
which were kittens, making an average of 
more than 50 neglected and deserted 
felines per day which were rescued by all 
sorts of volunteers from lingering starva 
tion in the streets. In the same time 325 
dogs were brought in, or an average of 
more than 10 per day. Of all these ani- 
mals received, only 47 cats and 72 dogs 
could be provided with homes, and a 
small number of each are still retained at 
the Carver Street refuge. To carry on 
the work necessitated an expenditure for 
the month of $967 32, while the money 
received in the same period was only 
$564 52. If more people recognized that 
an incalculable sum of misery is relieved 
by this modest rescue work, in spite of 
occasional mistakes, the current receipts 
would be greater. 


One of the delegates from Utah to the 
Berlin Congresses was Mrs. Alice Merrill 
Horne, of Salt Lake, who made two ad- 
dresses there, one on ‘‘Art,’’ the second on 
**The Possibilities of the Woman Legisla- 
tor,’’ telling of her personal experiences 
as member of the Utah House of Repre- 
sentatives. On her return Mrs. Horne 
said to a representative of the Salt Lake 
Tribune: 

The German women are among the 
most delightful I have ever met. They 
are highly cultured, and all the educated 
Germans speak English as well as we do. 
It is taught in the common schools and 
the German women were amazed to find 
how few of the American women, com- 
paratively, speak the German tongue. 
Getman women were especially interested 
in the franchise, and many times while I 
was there the request was made that 
whenever Utah had any women to send 
to Germany, to be sure to send some who 
had held office—who had not only the 
theoretical knowledge of the franchise, 
but the practical. At every reception I at- 
tended I was requested as often as three 
or four times during the afternoon to tell 
a group of interested women about the 
franchise and what it has done for the 
women of Utah. 


A suit has been brought inthe Superior 
Court of Suffolk County, Mass., by Eliza- 
beth P. Greenough for 350,000,000, ac- 
crued and unpaid royalties on a process 
for refining petroleum. It appears that 
in 1874 Benjamin F., husband of Mrs. 
Greenough, sold to Charles Pratt and 
Henry H. Rogers, etc., a formula which 
he had invented, and by terms of the con- 
tract, Greenough was to have one-fourth 
of a cent on every gallon of oil refined by 
this formula. Mr. Greenough died some 
years ago, and his widow apparently did 
not realize that the royalty was of any 
importance. Recently she awoke to the 
fact that that little one-quarter of a cent 
per gallon must, taken in consideration 
with the volume of oil annually in use, 
amount to a tidy sum—which she was 
not getting. The old contract was hunted 
up, and a demand was made, through the 
widow’s lawyers upon the Standard Oil 
Company, which had absorbed Pratt, 
Rogers, and all the other little refiners, 


for the royalties said to be due. Mrs 
Greenough’s complaint in the present 
suit alleges that payment was refused, 
whereupon the suit was brought. The 
suit is down for an early hearing and in- 
tense interest is taken in its outcome. 








A PLACE THAT EVERYONE LIKES. 





. 

No other shore resort can compare witb 
Asbury Park for diversity of attractions. 
During the past year many improvements 
have been made, including a new board 
walk, Casino and Arcade, and the whole 
beach front rehabilitated. Entertainments 
are provided in the Casino by the Beach 
Commission. The best musical talent is 
furnished, and Duss and the Metropolitan 
Orchestra are engaged for a week of con- 
certs. Madam Schuman Heink is another 
attraction. There are excellent bathing 
facilities. The New Jersey Central has 
fine train service to Asbury Park, and the 
Steamers Asbury Park, Monmouth and 
Sandy Hook afford a delightfnl trip. An 
illustrated Sea Shore book will be sent to 
any address by C. M. Burt, G. P. A., New 
Jersey Central, New York City, upon re- 
ceipt of 6 cents in stamps. 


————~__——. 
TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail **The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll—A Military Genius,’’ two vol- 
umes, 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 














TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 


MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 











THE HomE SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


Iw Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 

















The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Rec‘tations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiita De CEV. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Acice SToNE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Anruony. For sale at Woman's 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
Trice, pcstpaid, 50 cents 











And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


ROUND Sensi Fare, Se. 
TRIP LOC. eto" 


812.50. 

Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M.- Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M.—— Sundays leave 
Hoston at 10.15 A.M ; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 

E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 

Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


§ tee 





Leave 

















The Woman’s Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pubiisned every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, BorTron, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
sulfrage. 


. (HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
Epitors: | Ar ick STUNE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
Eprrors: |} CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 
First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial . - ° 25 
Six Months - - : - 1.25 
Per Annum - . - 2.50 
Single copies - : . 05 


Si mple copies of the WomAN’s JOURNAL free 
on a »plication. 





Tho best source of informauon upon the wo- 
man question that 1 know.’’—: lara Barton, 

“Itis an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. 
TAvermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are one 
what they can do, and what they should do. It is 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
enze, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe, 


The “National Column” in the WoMAN’s JouR 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W: man Suffrage Association. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 
To any one getting up a clubjof 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass. 





OFFICE WORK.—American girl, writing a 
good hand, wants to do oftice work. Good at 
writing, copying, etc. Address Miss Mary V. 
H1GGins, Hotel faeal, Waterford, St., Boston. 





















Cheapest rates. 
tell it. Send stamp for booklet, maps, etc. 


Tr LINE 


Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince 


Ocean 
Trips 


Edward Island, or 
Newfoundland 


One Night at Sea” or Six Days’ Cruise 1400 Miles for $18 


From Union Wharf, Boston, every Tuesday and Saturday 12 
noon for Halifax, Hawkesbury and Charlottetown. 
Best trout and salmon fishing and shooting. Beautiful scenery. 


Good board. 
This don’t half 


J. A. FLANDERS, General Agent, Union Wharf, Boston. 














Neckwear, 


other pieces of 





ae display of Gloves, 
Ruchings 


adornment 


FISK’S, 144 Tremont St., will surely delight 


the heart of any well-dressed woman. 





Belts, Veilings and 


for house and _ street 


occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 


MISS 


shown at 
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THE CALL OF THE SEA. 


BY EDWARD CURRIER MORGAN. 
Though I wander far from the breaking bar, 
Where the surf the white spray flings, 
There follows fast on the salt sea blast 
The song that the ocean sings. 


Where the pine tree grows, 'mid the north- 
ern snows. 
Where the green fir towers high, 
Where the dark swamp dank breeds the 
cypress rank 
I can hear it wafted by. 


Through the sycamore by the farmhouse 
door, 
Through the desert mesquit small 
Roams the weird, sweet note from the siren’s 
throat 
In search of her wandering thrall. 


I hear it pass through the prairie grass, 
Through the wheat and the tasselled corn, 
Through the scrub-oak brake by the wild 
rice lake, 
Through the laurel and the thorn. 


I never stray from the coast away 
When the wind is blowing free, 
But in oak and pine and in bush and vine 
I hear the call of the sea. 
—Boston Transcript. 





TO THE IONIC PRIESTESS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 
BY A. 
Ab, priestess of an unknown shrine, 
By what sad process 
Hast thou in some long bygone time 
Lost thy proboscis? 


M. @G. 


Was there, beneath that grave, sweet brow 
A mouth for kissing? 

Alas! we cannot know, for now 
Thy lips are missing. 


And yet a subtle, nameless grace 
Around thee lingers, 

As there thou stand’st with tranquil face, 
Sans nose, lips, fingers. 


The outline of thy matchless form, 
Thy grace revealing; 

Thy flowing draperies adorn 
Without concealing. 


Ah, could he look upon thy fate, 
Whose hand once wrought thee! 
And see to what a sad estate 
The years have brought thee— 


For him would live again that hour 
Of inspiration, 

When burned bis soul with new-born power 
For thy creation; 


And he would see thee now as then 
In thy perfection ; 

Time’s accident could not again 
Mar recollection. 





—-_o- 


WESTERN BLOOD. 





BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS. 





My tower faces south and north, 
And éast it opens wide, 

But not a window-pane looks forth 
Upon the western side. 


I gaze out north on city roofs, 
And south on city smoke, 

And to the east are throbbing hoofs, 
The rush of city folk. 


But not a ray of western light 
May fall across my work, 

No crevice opens to the night 
Where western eyes may lurk: 


My crowded days are spent in quest 
Of eager city things, 

And when the little birds fly west, 
I would not hear their wings. 


But they who once have climbed the Town 
When daylight lingered late, 

And watched the western sun go down 
Athwart the burnished Gate, 


And felt the rolling fogs descend, 
And seen the lupin blown 

(And known what things a western friend 
May offer to his own), 


Ah. they can never still, for long,— 
He knew what would be best 
Who built my tower high and strong, 


And closed it to the west! ; P 
— Scribner's. 
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Patty’s Cabbages. 

Grandmother Eaton sat in her easy- 
chair knitting. Her old hands were 
twisted and knotted from years of hard 
work, and seemed not to belong with her 
satin dress and lace cap and her luxurious 
room. They were busy still, from the 
long habit of work, and were weaving in 
and out the white wool which was grow- 
ing into some fleecy covering for the 
pretty head which nestled caressingly at 
her side. 

“Grandmother,” said the little girl, 
presently, “please tell me that nice story 
of your coming to Colorado, and of the 
first start you got toward making your 
fortune.”’ 

“Why, dear, you've heard that story 
time and agaio,’’ answered grandmamma. 

‘But I feel just like hearing you tell it 
again to night. So please, grandmamma, 
do.”’ 

‘Well, well,’ said grandmamma, ‘‘it is 
rather a good story, I think, myself. It 
was a long time ago, before you were 





born, when your mother was about four. 
teen years old—just your age. Gold had 
been found in Colorado, and that same 
year your gravdpa lost everything we 
had, so we determined to try our for- 
tunes out here. We svid our furniture for 
enough to pay our travelling expenses 
and give us a little after we reached here. 
Everything but our bedding. ‘Keep yout 
bedding, Maria,’ my mother said. She 
had rather a mania for collecting sheets 
and blankets. So I kept two beds and all 
my sheets and blankets and spreads, and 
Aunt Sarah, good soul, presented me with 
five new patchwork quilts, which she had 
been years in making, and mother gave 
me seven pairs of blankets, and had two 
pieces of sheeting made up for me. So I 
may safely say that we had mure bedding 
than any family that came here, Your 
grandpa was quite horrified at our taking 
so much, but mother paid the cost of our 
boxes to Fort Independence. 

‘Here we bought our wagon and put all 
the bedding in the bottom, and as we had 
not much of anything else, we had room 
for it. ‘Don’t know what we will ever 
do with it all,’ said grandpa. ‘Dress up 
in them, when our clothes wear out,’ saia 
Patty, your mother. ‘Can’t you fancy me 
arrayed in one of Aunt Sarah’s quilts, the 
one with the yellow calico oranges and 
the green leaves, for instance?’ She could 
always joke her father into a good humor, 
and in those days he was very much de- 
pressed. He felt troubled at taking us 
over such a hard journey, and to such a 
rough life. 

“Well, we tucked all that bedding in 
the bottom of our wagon—we had no 
thought, then, of what use we really 
should put it to before we got through 
with it—and started on our journey. It 
was three months before we reacbed Den- 
ver, then only a mining camp. Grandpa 
at once preémpted this one hundred and 
sixty acres, and put up a little shanty for 
us to live in, Then he began washing for 
gold; he found but little, barely making 
days’ wages. ‘The thing that would pay 
best here,’ he said, one day, ‘would be to 
grow something to eat.’ They were just 
finding out that with irrigation the plains 
were productive. Food was prodigiously 
high. Nearly everything was carted 
across the plains, and of course it was 
worth a great deal of money by the time 
it reached us, So in one of your grand- 
pa’s times of discouragement about gold 
he dug some ditches, and arranged to sup- 
ply several acres of our land with water. 
Then he plowed and harrowed quite a 
large piece of ground; made it ready for 
our garden, But we could only get cab- 
bage seed. However, Patty and I were 
not discouraged. We made a bed and 
planted these, They came up wonderful- 
ly, and we had a fine lot of plants. I 
don’t think any flower garden we ever 
had afterward gave us the pleasure those 
plants did, It was so pleasant to see 
something that looked like home growing 
in place of the buffalo grass and the cac- 
tus. 

‘But how hard we worked over them! 
Patty and I had it all to do, for grandpa 
had nothing ahead, and felt compelled to 
earn his day’s wages. 

‘*We lifted the plants from the bed and 
put them out in straight rows—then the 
hoeing and the weeding! I can remember 
now how tired we used to get over those 
cabbages. ‘Seems to me that all the world 
is nothing but a cabbage patch,’ said 
Patty. It was the first hard work we had 
ever done. You cannot understand how 
fond we became of those cabbages. 

“Every morning before breakfast Patty 
would run out to see how much they had 
grown in the night. 

‘But soon there came rumors of grass- 
hoppers. They were across the range, 
some said; others, that they were hatch- 
ing in the lower mountains. Not much 
was known of them, only that they de- 
stroyed every green thing they lighted 
upon, 

***Oh, dear, our cabbages!’ said Patty. 

“One morning she came running into 
the house. ‘They've come! They’re in 
the next field!’ she cried, excitedly. 

‘**What!’ I exclaimed in terror, ‘The 
Indians?’ For we lived in more or less 
fear of the Indians all the time in those 
days. 

***No,’ she said; ‘not Indians—grass- 
hoppers!’ She threw herself down on a 
low stool, clasping her bands and think- 
ing. 

‘*Patty had the brightest, bravest spirit 
lever knew. It had to be a close corner 
indeed that she could find no way out of. 
‘I know what we’ll do! The patchwork 
quilts!’ 

“T caught her idea, and in a moment we 
were covering those blessed cabbages with 
quilts, sheets, spreads, blankets, every- 
thing there was in the house, Even grand- 
pa’s Sunday hat and my best bonnet were 
turned down over cabbage heads, and ev- 
ery old hat of; Patty’s was used in the 
same way. We worked until we were out 
of breath, nor were We a moment too 
soon. As we stood looking at our garden, 
and regretting that a small portion of it 





must remain uncovered, we keard a whirr 
of wings and saw a dark cloud arise from 
the next field; in a moment they were 
settling down upon our land. We watched 
the great army feed, and the rapidity 
with which every green thing disappeared 
before them was something marvellous. 
We nervously watched them lest they 
should bite through the blankets even, 
and not until we saw that this was impos- 
sible could we laugh heartily over two or 
three fat old fellows who were trying to 
eat the yellow oranges and the green 
leaves of Aunt Sarah’s best bedquilt. 

‘‘When grandpa heard that the grass- 
hoppers had come, he hurried home to 
comfort Patty, for he knew how she 
would feel to lose her cabbages. As he 
neared the place, and saw the array of 
bedclothes and hats and bonnets and 
dresses covering the garden, and the dis- 
comfited grasshoppers hanging around 
outside of it, he stopped in amazement. 
‘Whew!’ he said, ‘if that little girl of mine 
hasn’t got more wit than a—well, than a 
grasshopper, I’ll give it up!’ 

“So our cabbages were saved, and they 
were the only green thing saved in that 
region. 

‘Before the winter was over we had 
realized nearly nine hundred _ dollars 
from them, They were so scarce that 
nobody thought of buying a whole cab- 
bage at a time—they took a half ora 
quarter of one, and the gold dust was 
weighed out for it. There was not much 
money in circulation here in those days. 

‘We took that money—‘Patty’s money,’ 
we called it—and bought more land ad- 
joining ours. Next year your grandpa 
gave up washing for gold, and devoted 
himself to the garden. Your mother and 
I worked with him, for there was nobody 
to hire even if we had had the money to 
pay for labor. So we worked on, holding 
on to our land, and every year making a 
little more than a living. The people gave 
up hunting here for gold and began to 
build houses, and Denver became the 
point from which supplies were drawn for 
the mining camps in the mountains, Fi- 
nally the railroad reached here, and since, 
this city has come into existence.”’ 

‘‘And the bank stands where you grew 
cabbages?’’ said Edith. 

“Yes; and handsome blocks of houses 
where your mother used to hoe and weed 
and play.”’ 

“And grandpa and father and mother 
all died before the fortune came,’’ said 
Edith, regretfully. 

“Yes; your mother died just after you 
were born, and your father and grandpaa 
few months after. None of them knew 
anything but hard work; but we were 
happy together when we sat down to rest 
in the evening with our few books and 
papers.”’ 

‘*Yes; you all worked hard, grandmam- 
ma, and I reap the benefit. I dare say 
their hands looked as yours do—while 
look at mine!” And she placed her soft, 
taper fingers beside the crippled old ones, 

“IT am ashamed of mine,” she said. 
“Grandmamma,”’ she added, “‘when you 
get to the gate of heaven, just show them 
your hands and they’! let you in!”’ 

Grandmamma only smiled at her odd 
conceit.— Wide Awake. 





AN ADVENTUROUS AMERICAN WOMAN. 

Mrs. W. N. McMillan, of St. Louis, Mo., 
is the first white woman to penetrate the 
wilderness of the Blue Nile, and the first 
white woman to visit Adis Ababa, the 
capital of Menelik, King of Abyssinia. 
She was presented to the King, and met 
many of his generals and some of the 
women of his court. The Queen was in 
mourning at the time of Mrs. McMillan’s 
visit, and would see no one, Mrs. MecMil- 
lan describes her as an influential woman. 
Mrs. McMillan has just returned to this 
country, having left New York on Nov. 
25, 1902. The woman who has made this 
long and dangerous trip is about thirty- 
tive years old. 

**The object of my trip was to find new 
land and water trade routes between Sou- 
dan and Abyssinia,’’ said Mrs. McMillan 
to a reporter of the N. Y. Telegram. ‘*My 
husband and Sir John Harrington, British 
Minister to the court of King Menelik, ac- 
companied me part of the way. I had 
also a maid, physician, naturalist, and en- 
gineer. Mr, McMillan’s only interest in 
the trip was to explore, hunt, and fish. 
At Pakasu I left him, and he continued 
eastward to explore Lake Rudolph. He 
is still at the lake. 

“The two points that seem to be most 
worthy of note in connection with the 
trip are these: We went up the Nile and 
the Bouree Rivers in launches at low 
water further than they had ever before 
been navigated at high water. The trip 
would be easy except for the lack of fuel 
in that region. Because of this our pas- 
sage up these rivers was the most difficult 
part of the whole trip. We had to burn 
wood a]] the time, which had to be secured 
from the rough lands along the banks 
whenever it was needed. 

‘*After my husband had left us, with Sir 





| John Harrington I ascended the passes 


through the mountains of Abyssinia with 
a heavily loaded pack train. This had 
never before deen done, and was thought 
to be impossible. : 

“Starting on our trip from Cairo we 
went to Khartoum, and there our over- 
land journey began. We left there on 
Jan. 25, 1903. We had a mule train anda 
pumber of bearers and armed native ser- 
vants, and made the trip slowly, but quite 
comfortably, to the foot of the Abyssinian 
Mountains, We passed through the coun- 
try of the Shillaks and of the Mulers, both 
of whom were thought to be uncivilized, 
but we were treated as well as could be. 
For political reasons Sir John then left 
me, and I continued with my doctor, my 
maid, and my bodyguard. 

‘‘During the trip the only people I had 
any fear of were the blacks along the Up- 
per Nile. Of course, I never left the camp 
without my side arms or my servants, but 
I was never once threatened. 

“There on the Upper Nile the people 
who had never séen a white face before 
paid no attention tous, They were beau- 
tifully independent, and would not even 
trade with us, 

‘When I reached Adis Ababa I met 
King Menelik in private audience. My 
busband had been to see him several 
times, and on that account I was received 
very kindly, The King had lost his daugh- 
ter-in-law a day before, and the court was 
in mourning. There was no pomp of any 
kind, The King and all the court attend- 
ants wore their oldest clothes, which is 
their manner of mourning. 

“The King is a kind man, progressive 
and desirous of bringing his people up to 
the standards of European civilization. 
He can speak nothing but his own lan- 
guage, so we were compelled to converse 
through an interpreter. 

‘*We shot plenty of big game, including 
antelope, crocodiles, and leopards. I have 
shot some myself.’’ 


ee 


THE WOMAN WITH THE HOE. 

The distinguishing quality of the Cali- 
fornia woman is courage, according to the 
San Francisco Sunday Call, which says, 
editorially: 

“The widow Perkins was hoeing in her 
garden in the rich soil of Los Angeles, 
when she heard a burglar ransacking her 
house. With her hoe for a weapon, she 
defied his gun and knocked him down and 
out, splitting his scalp and playing a hoe 
down op his criminal countenance, 

“We offer this woman with the hoe to 
the poets. She is no kin to the ox, and 
no heredity let down her jaw. She let 
down the burglar’s jaw and saved her 
hairpins and purse. When the battle was 
over she did not scream nor faint, but 
went back to her garden and her cabbages 
with her bloody hoe, and reduced the 
weeds and mellowed the soil. Let it be 
known that that is the kind of women we 
have in California, With a hoe, or rake, 
or rolling-pin they can knock out and put 
to flight the boldest burglar in the busi- 
ness, gun and all. 

“The record of the last year will show 
that California women, of the widow Per- 
kins kind, have captured.or routed more 
burglars than all the men in the State, in- 
cluding the police, Jn our hours of ease, 
uncertain, coy, and hard to please, these 
ladies, hoe in hand, are ministering angels 
of vengeance upon the hard heads of law- 
less men. Mrs. Perkins deserves some 
public recognition of her ability to hoe 
her own row, against all the porch-climb- 
ers in the southern citrus belt.’’ 
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LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. 


If fathers and mothers would take the 
trouble, and a trouble which is its own 
reward, to really know the books which 
children may be helped to love, if parents 
would but open the doors of literature’s 
“stately pleasure dome’’ and walk with 
their children in its glancing lights, they 
might be forever free from fear of godless 
schools or schools of narrow cultnore, 

Many a mother who would be shocked 
by the bare statement of Rousseau’s old 
doctrine that children should be wholly 
surrendered to the care of the communi- 
ty, not watched and ministered to in the 
family, does virtually surrender her own 
children to the care of the State in those 
things which are most vital to their real 
well-being. With care and toil and tret 
she feeds and clothes her children’s bod- 
ies, but is content to know little of school 
or teacher, either of day school or of 
Sunday school, and is content to know 
still less of library or librarian, Yet these 
are the agencies that feed and clothe the 
mind and soul ‘‘that build for aye.”’ 

It is such “a sunny pleasure dome,” 
too, ‘that dome in air,’’ that one envies 
the fathers and mothers who play there 
with their children, and wonders how any 
are found who pretend to “the luxury of 
children,’’ and yet surrender this delight 
to teacbers or librarians, 

The gateway into literature is the 
printed page, but in the childhood of the 
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race, to which teachers are fond of tracing 
back in studying how best to teach the 
children of to-day, it was not so, Litera. 
ture then passed from lips to ears, and 
law and history, song and story, were qj. 
ways something “our fathers have told 
us,”’ 

Blind Homer and the chief singer of 
Israel and skalds and bards and minne. 
singers are all gone, tradition is almost g 
by-word, but mothers still live, and chjj. 
dren need not wait until they have cop. 
quered the crabbed types before they be. 
gin to love literature.—The Chautauy nan, 





OOM PAUL’S HAT. 

When, some years ago, they erected g 
statue to Paul Kruger in a public square 
in Johannesburg, there was considerable 
difference of opinion as to whether the 
great man should be represented wearing 
his hat or bare-headed. 

The practical wife of the president tinal. 
ly settled the question, She argued that 
the hat was as characteristic of Oom Pay] 
as a crown was of a king, and, beside, she 
had another reason for wanting that hat 
in bronze in the public square. 

Mrs. Kruger was very fond of birds, and 
the birds of Johannesburg had a hard 
time of it when the dry season set in, and 
there were no pools for them to drink ip, 
She suggested that Oom Paul’s hat not 
only be installed in its proper place on 
top of the bronze head of the statue, but 
tbat the crown of it be made hollow so 
that the rain would collect in it and form 
a little reservoir for the birds. This wag 
done. 





CUBAN KINDERGARTENS. 

The kindergarten system of elementary 
schools introduced into Cuba by the Cu. 
ban Orphans’ Society some five years ago, 
has flourished beyond the sanguine ex. 
pectations of the first American kinder. 
gartners sent to the island to establish 
the schools, says a writer in the N, Y, 
Evening Post. Few of the original teacb- 
ers remain, they having been replaced by 
native Cubans who have been trained to 
fill the positions, This is a noteworthy 
achievement, considering the fact that 
previous to the American occupancy the 
Cuban women: lived in Spanish seclusion, 
were seldom well educated, and were un- 
known factors in the industrial commun- 
ity. 

A short time before the transfer of the 
government,the kindergartens were turned 
over to the American government by the 
Cuban Orphans’ Society. This was done 
that they might be given to Cuba not asa 
charitable offering from philanthropists, 
but as a part of the public school system 
established under the American occupan- 
cy. In this way their continuance was 
assured, A normal training school in 
Havana is now under native superintend- 
ents. It provides kindergarten training 
for twenty young women, who are paid 
during their two years’ course $20 a 
month, and are guaranteed positions at 
the end of the course. These inducements 
are necessary, since few girls could afford 
the expense of the long training. The 
students have to sign a contract agreeing 
to refund the entire amount given them in 
case they marry before they have taught 
three years. They are allowed to marry, 
however, provided they coatinue tbeir 
work for the stipulated period. So far no 
girl has been called upon to reimburse the 
government. 

An American teacher, one of the first to 
be sent to Cuba, and one of the few who 
have remained in the island, expressed 
herself of the belief that the Cubans were 
rather in too much of a hurry to supplant 
American with native teachers. The Cu- 
ban woman’s education, except in rare 
cases, is decidedly superficial. They suf- 
fer from a lack of character, acknowl 
edged one of the essentials of a successful 
teacher. As children they were nevél 
disciplined, and uo effort to surround 
them with proper formative influenceé 
was made. Asa consequence, it become 
difficult for them to grasp the inner meat- 
ing of kindergarten methods. They learD 
the system, and teach it in a macbine-like 
way that would vex the soul of a truly 
philosophic kindergartner. 

The children, it is true, do not respond 
as readily as American children to the 
efforts of the teacher. As the veteral 
American kindergartner puts it, the Cu 
ban child is not Froebellian, He is very 
imitative, but not in the least original. 
In spite of the lack of home training, bé 
is usually far more tractable than the 
American child. He learns easily, alway* 
in a parrot-like fashion. In the finge 
plays the children follow the teacher 8 
closely that they include every little mau 
nerism of gesture, and even sometimes 
put in gestures of hers that she does 00° 
intend them to use, She can hardly brus) 
a fly from her forehead without the whole 
class following suit. 

That there is some good material for 
teachers in Cuba must not be doubte? 
The American teacher referred to tells of 
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a young woman who acted as her inter- 
preter when sbe first went toCuba. This 
girl, the daughter of a good family, was 
possessed of a strong character, a bright 
mind, and a will firm enough to overcome 
the objections of her family to her becom- 
jog awage earner. In her case this was 
not exactly necessary, but the young wo- 
man preferred independence to a life of 
genteel poverty, and prepared berself for 
an interpreter. The teacher became in- 
terested in her, and assisted her to a 
course of kindergarten training in Boston. 
With her went another young woman, 
whose father happened to be broader 
minded than the average Spaniard. Al- 
though he was fairly well off in a financial 
way he wanted his daughter fitted to earn 
her living, American fashion. These 
young wom °n now conduct one of the best 
kindergartens in the island. 
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WHEN VISITING IS PLEASURE. 

After all is said and done, visiting 
friends must always be the most delicate 
of pleasures, Of all forms of s icial enjoy- 
ment, a@ well-chosen house party is per- 
haps the most complete and satisfactory. 
It is only during such short vacations 
(and op board ship) that the galling har- 
ness of every-day routine drops complete- 
ly from one’s shoulders; it is there only 
that we escape entirely from the myriad 
little cares and worries that lie in wait for 
as outside. On looking back, many of us 
will be surprised to find how most of our 
truest friendships date from the occasion 
offered by a visit. One may go on meet- 
ing people for a decade at formal enter- 
tainments, and at the end of that time 
know less of their real selves than is re- 
vealed by one short ‘tweek-end’’ passed 
together under a congenial roof—especial- 
ly if it bea home where the welcome is 
sincere and the liberty is complete, and 
where the host and hostess have taken the 
trouble to sleep from time to time in their 
guest-chambers,—-Eliot Gregory, in the Au- 
qust Century. 








REFORMATION OF GIRLS. 


Miss Katharine B. Davis, superintend- 
ent of the New York State Reformatory 
for Women at Bedford, addressed the 
Summer School of Philanthropy on ‘‘The 
Reformation of Misdemeanants.”’ 

“If | can put my finger on any one thing 
that has done the most to place girls in 
the reformatory, it is the desire to have a 
good time,’’ she said. ‘*Most of them 
work in factories or shops, where they get 
very meagre wages, and the desire to own 
pretty clothes and adornments that they 
can never buy out of their salary, and 
to have a gay life, proves too strong for 
their moral stamina. 

“The great majority of the women who 
are sent to us are unskilled workers. If 
they worked in a factory, they were the 
ones who held the lowest positions there; 
if they worked as saleswomen, they were 
the ones who were constantly moving on 
from one store to another. The per cent. 
of trained women in a reformatory is no- 
ticeably less than the per cent. of trained 
men. 

“All of the girls in our institution think 
that there is a very easy way to make 
money, and our most serious problem is 
to give them enough backbone not to turn 
to illegitimate money-making when they 
leave ns, 

“No one is permitted to leave the re- 
formatory to wander aimlessly around. 
For those who do not gn back to their 
husbands, or to their fathers and mothers, 
we find positions. We don’t buy their 
ticket, put them on the train and leave 
them to make the journey alone, but if no 
responsible person comes for a discharged 
girl, some one from the reformatory ac- 
Companies her to her destination. We're 
colonizing Westchester County with our 
girls, so many have been placed in posi- 
tions there.”’ 

In speaking of the classitication of the 
girls in the cottages at Bedford, Miss Davis 
declared against ‘the age classification, 
which is used in many institutions. Some 
people say that a young girl should never 
de put with an older criminal, as she will 
be corrupted. I have found that the de- 
Stee of depravity does not depend upon a 
Person's age—young girls are just as like- 
ly to contaminate an older wonian, and 
vice versa. The most thoroughly depraved 
girl | ever knew was only eight years old. 

“I do not believe that the sgriousness of 
‘1 offence in the eyes of the law is any 
better basis for classification. A woman 
Whose daughter was in the reformatory 
‘ame to me once and said: ‘I’ve just heard 
that you have murderers here. It seems 
“itl can’t stand to have my girl living 
ap that kind of women—it’s not fair to 
ler,’ 

“I thought of her daughter, a fifteen- 
year-old girl, the biggest girl for her age 
| ever saw, who had been sent up from 
the Children’s Court for petty larceny. 
She was a bad girl in every way. Then I 
‘tought of a little sixteen-year-old girl 


who was sentenced for murdering her 
baby. She had been deceived by the man 
she trusted, aod the whole thing was such 
a shock to her that she was led to the 
crime. She was a gentle little girl, who 
had pever gone wrong before, With this 
case in mind, I said to that mother: ‘I 
have no fear that any murderer here will 
corrupt your daughter.’ 

‘*The only proper basis of classification 
is, | believe, character and conduct. When 
a girl first comes to the refurmatory she 
is put into what is called the middle class. 
There she stays until we test her conduct, 
and have a chance to get a glimpse of her 
character. If she is sullen or boisterous, 
and tries to evade the law, she is put into 
a lower class; but if she tries to do right 
she is promoted. The lowest class girls 
have less recreation time, less'varied food, 
aud fewer privileges than the high class 
girls. Promotion does not depend with 
us entirely on a rigid system of marking. 
That, I believe, is a great injustice, for it 
is often true that the most hopeless wom- 
en are the best prisoners.”’ 

The question of punishment,was brought 
up just then by one ofthe students, ‘For 
a slight misdemeanor, a girl is sent to her 
room by the cottage matron,”’ said Miss 
Davis, ‘‘but for graver offences she comes 
tome. A favurite form of resistance is to 
make a noise at night, and when a girl 
keeps that up I put her to bed down ip 
the storeroom, just under my room, and 
fasten one hand tothe bed. This!sounds 
very cruel, I know, but she is perfectly 
comfortable there, and I am the only per- 
son she can keep awake by her]noise, so 
she usually quiets down soon. 

“When I decide that a girl should be 
paroled, I recommend it to the board of 
directors. There are always five things 
to be taken into consideration—her physi- 
cal condition; ability to earn her own 
living; the possibility of giving her a suit- 
able place; her conduct while in the insti- 
tution, and what we can find of her char- 
acter and previous history.”’ 

Frederick Howard Wines, secretary of 
the State Charities Aid Association of 
New Jersey, was in charge of the meeting. 
After Miss Davis’s talk he spoke briefly 
on the subject of reformation of criminals, 
making a point of the difficulty of some 
people to reform. He gave an illustration 
of a young girl whom the superintendent 
of a reformatory overheard one night 
praying, ‘‘O, God, you know I want to be 
good, but somehow I just can’t.”’ 
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THE SAME RULE FOR THE WIFE AS FOR 
THE HUSBAND. 


The New Orleans Picayune bas the fol- 
lowing: 

Governor Beckham, the chief executive 
of the State, was a delegate to the St. 
Louis Democratic Convention. While he 
was absent the duties of the office de- 
volved upon the lieutenant-governor, 
On the second or third day of his tempor- 
ary incumbency of the executive chair a 
young woman, the mother of a three- 
months’-old babe, was brought to the 
Kentucky penitentiary to serve a term of 
ten years’ imprisonment for murder. 

As the woman, with the babe in her 
arms, entered the penitentiary, a delega- 
tion of men and women entered the office 
of Acting-Governor Thorne with a request 
for her unconditional pardon. The stury 
of the alleged crime, trial and conviction 
of the woman, as related to the acting- 
governor, was, briefly, as follows: 

The young wife was living happily with 
her husband, when another young woman, 
with equal or superior personal charms, 
came upon the scene and won from the 
wife, soon to be a mother, the affections 
and the attentions of the husband. In 
plain English, a weak man and husband 
was seduced by a brazen woman. The 
enraged wife met the brazenJseducer in 
the road and killed her. The wife was 
arrested, tried, convicted and} sentenced 
to the penitentiary for a term of ten years. 
The acting-governor pardoned her before 
she had served twenty-four hours, and he 
gave his reason in the following language: 

“There is a certain sentiment in Ken- 
tucky, called unwritten law, which has 
prevailed in many cases under my ob- 
servation. When men have been acquitted 
by judge and jury in similar cases their 
decision has met with applause.”’ 

And this lieutenant-governor was right. 
What is good for the man in such a case 
is good for the woman, and that isall that 
can be made of it. 





SHE HAD SHUT DOWN. 


‘“‘What’s the matter with supper?’’ he 
asked. . 

‘*There isn’t any,’’ she answered. 

He looked startled. 

**You’re not out of money so soon, are 
you?” he asked. 

“No, but I’ve quit work for the day.’’ 

“Sick?”’ 

“Not at all, but I'm keeping union 





hours. As the wife of a good union man, 
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I can’t afford to work more than eight 
hours. It wouldn't look right.”’ 

Here was a problem that required 
thought, and it was several minutes be- 
fore he ventured to reply. 

‘*Mary,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘you’ve got 
the wrong idea. Now, you're working 
for those you love—’’ 

“That’s what you ought to be doing, 
too, instead of going ona strike to helpa 
walking delegate show his importance, 
Why shouldn’t I be as much afraid of 
work as you are?”’ 

“I’m not afraid of work,’’ he retorted, 
‘but eight hours is enough for any map.’’ 

**And for any woman.”’ 

**But how can we live on such a plan?”’ 

‘‘How can we get ahead on your plan? 
Did any man ever make a real success 
who was afraid of a few minutes’ extra 
work? Do they take the superintendents 
and foremen and managers from the men 
who are outside the shop before the whis- 
tle stops blowing?”’ 

‘‘We have no choice, 
settled all that.’’ 

“If the boss had let any union tell him 
how long he could work to advance his 
own interests, would he be the boss now? 
Could any of the bosses have succeeded 
under such a rule? How does any man 
who starts as you started get out of the 
ranks and up among the officers? Is it by 
letting somebody tell him how much he 
can do and how long be may work?”’ 

‘Don’t you believe in unions?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*Well, I’ve been thinking about them a 
good deal lately,’ she replied, ‘‘and this 
is the way it looks to me: You say to the 
man you work for, ‘Eight hours is all I'll 
work,’ and then you say to the woman 
who works for you, ‘If you can’t make 
things comfortable for me in twelve hours, 
why, work sixteen.’ But I’ve quit. I'll 
work as many hours as you do, and no 
more; and you’ve got to have a mighty 
good reason for any strike you go on, or 
I'll go on one, too. Now, there’s a labor 
problem for your union to take up just as 
soon as it has the time.”’ 

Of course, women are disposed to be 
unreasonable, but—isn’t it the man who 
pushes ahead by hard work who is able to 
make things a little easier for his wife? 
And isn’t she overlooked in the union 
rules?—Chicago Post. 


The union has 








FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 


Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL 


3 Park St., Boston, 





FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’’ edited by DAvip SoskIcE 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
“Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itariao workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Kussia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 





Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKIN LiLoyp Jones & WILLIAM KEN1 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
CHICAGO 

PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


3939 Langley Avenue, 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. 


A full supply of Temperance Books ana 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannam. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarRRioT T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 


Bostor 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Maridvorough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leafiets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. S. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipatioa of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Masse- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 


Sold at office of Woman's Journat, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. ; 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso, Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

8. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart”? talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak. 

4. Bolivia. 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 





Boston, 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

- The Spanish-American 
asa riter. 

. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 


Woman 


o 2 8 





After April 1, te any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, “Pow is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?’: vr “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 


100 California Views, 10 Gents. 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 





E. H. RYDALL, 
414 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho USEHOLD Uss 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lo lbs. of best bread in 8 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
| (CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 











HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 21, able to 
speak English, wants to do either housework or 
farmwork, but housework by preference. Ad- 
dress Nathan Nazarian,7 Parnell St., East Cam- 
bridge, Mass 
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SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS. 


A permanent ‘*‘school for social work- 
ers’’ will be established in New York City 
in the fall, with a curriculum the like of 
which bas never beeu carried out in an 
American college or university. On the 
one hand, it will be more picturesque; on 
the other hand, more practical because 
dealing with vital, pressing, social prob- 
lems, and presented by those actually en- 
gaged in working at them. Since 1897, 
workers from all parts of the United 
States have come together for six weeks 
each summer to attend the ressions of the 
summer school in philanthropic work, car- 
ried on by the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society. The summer course is 
now in session, with over thirty members, 
representing a dozen different States. The 
demand has long made itself felt, how- 
ever, for something more definite and sys- 
tematic, and as a result the permanent 
school is to be instituted by the commit 
tee on philanthropic education, one of a 
group of committees of this society which 
bave done remarkable work—notably the 
inauguration of the tenement-house move- 
ment in New York and the institution of 
the crusade against tuberculosis. Among 
the men and women who lecture at the 
sessions of the schoo! will be those who 
have taken part first hand in these re. 
sourceful preventive efforts, which have 
been characteristic of city life in America 
for the past quarter of a century. 

The director of the school will be Ed- 
ward T. Devine, and he will have associ- 
ated with him Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
director during the past year of the win- 
ter course in philanthropy, and Alexan- 
der Johnson, secretary of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. 
Among the lecturers will be such well 
known people as Homer Folks of the 
State Charities Aid Association, W. H. 
Allen of the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, S. J. Barrows 
of the New York Prison Association, Rev. 
F. H. Wines, Frank Tucker of the Provi 
dent Loan Society, Lawrence Veiller, 
First Deputy Commissioner of the Tene- 
ment-House Department in the last ad- 
ministration, Mrs. Florence Kelley of the 
National Consumers’ League, Prof. S. M. 
Lindsay, Commissioner of Education at 
Porto Rico, Miss Mary E. Richmond of 
Philadelphia, and Dr. Katherine B. Davis 
of the Bedford Reformatory for Women. 
The course will open October 5 in the 
United Charities Building, Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty-second Street. Sessions will 
be held daily, and attendants will be 
put through a curriculum as thorough 
as any worked out under the specialized 
faculties of the larger universities. 

One of the most frequent requests made 
to the large philanthropic societies is for 
assistance in securing competent people 
to act as secretaries and agents of charity 
societies, workers in institutions, secreta- 
ries to committees, etc. There has hith- 
erto been no place where a thorough 
training could] be had, The enrolment 
will be limited to people who have had 
experiencejor college training that makes 
it probable that the school will be of ser- 
vice to them. The possibilities opening 
before the young man or woman entering 
these newergcallings are attractive. The 
instruction will include all the principal 
forms of charitable activity—child-helping 
agencies, the care of needy families, hos- 
pitals and hygiene, the prevention of dis- 
ease, refermatory methods and probation 
laws, sanitary housing, preventive social 
work, immigration problems, the State’s 
charities, the anti-tuberculosis campaign, 
and many more, al) of which the agents of 
charity should understand. Upon these 
and other subjects there will be lectures, 
followed by class work and observation 
among the charitable institutions and so- 
cieties which are so numerous in New 
York, The term “social service’’ will be 
interpreted broadly, and it will be the ob- 
ject of the school to equip people for such 
positions as that of ‘‘welfare secretary,”’ 
private almoner, tenement inspector, as- 
sistant in institution and church work, as 
well as for the more frequently called-for 
places of agent of charity organization so- 
ciety, visitor of a children’s aid society, 
or assistant in a reformatory or asylum. 

To the class teaching and observation 
will be added actual practical experience 
in the field, which will bear the same re- 
lation to the academic work that hospital 
and dispensary clinics bear to the lectures 
of the medical college. The work will be 
made practical, and such as will fit its 
students for positions. There are more 
frequent calls for trained agents for asso 
ciated charities and similar societies than 
for any other, and the instruction on this 
topic will be made as thorough as possi- 
ble. The students taking this course will 
have opportunities in the central and dis- 
trict offices of the highly organized and 
thoroughly equipped Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York, for practical 

work under experienced agents; which, 
in connection with the lectures and class 
instruction, have so far never been of- 
fered to students anywhere. The Charity 





Organization Society itself will use the 
school as a training class for new agents 
and assistants for its own offices, and this 
fact explains, to sume extent, its reasons 
for organizing and supporting it. Equal 
attention will be paid to the departments 
of child-belping work, reformatory insti- 
tutions, etc. 


UPLIFTING THE CHILDREN. 

One of the dearest hopes of the Moth- 
ers’ and Fathers’ Club of Boston since its 
organization has been to have a farm to 
which children might be sent every sum- 
mer, there to learn things which could 
never come to them in their natural en- 
vironment. This summer the club has 
realized its hope to the extent of renting 
afarm near Reading. Here, in addition 
to supplying the material comforts of a 
regulatiun country week, the children are 
brought under the gentile, helpful influ- 
ences of a refined home. The club presi- 
dent, Mrs. Rice, lives at the farm all the 
time and members of the club stay there 
for a week or two weeks, so that the cbil- 
dren are truly mothered. 

**On the farm the children work, pull- 
ing weeds, caring for the vegetable gar- 
den, picking berries for a few hours each 
day so that they may have a little of the 
comfortable feeling that ensues after one 
bas been usetul,’’ says the Boston Tran- 
script. ‘‘And indoors they assist in the 
housework; putting touches here and 
there as they are shown; learning, all the 
while they think they are just baving fun, 
how to do things that will be of service to 
them always. Many of them have never 
known of a family table, have never heard 
of a napkin, and can’t see what forks 
were ever invented for when a knife 
serves 80 maoy purposes. But, ail as a 
part of their ‘outing,’ not asa bit of train- 
ing, they acquire habits and manners that 
will stay by them forever if they continue 
to be among the farm’s annual visitors for 
a few years. 

‘‘Happily the farm is in a sort of bird 
land and though many of the children 
never saw such birds before, they are a 
never-ending source of delight. On the 
walls of the rooms in the house hang 
large colored illustrations of our best 
known birds and when the children see 
one out of doors and rush in to ‘identify’ 
him they are pleased beyond measure 
with their discovery. 

“Just as quietly and unobtrusively as 
the ladies at the farm iastruct the chil- 
dren in table manners do they through 
their readings and talks impart deep 
moral lessons that must in many instances 
fall on good ground. And if a child comes 
to the farm possessed of religious prefer- 
ences they are always carefully respected, 
He goes to the church of his choice ac- 
companied by one of the ladies, and if the 
matter of his diet is regulated by the 
creed of his church then the food offered 
him is always prepared to conform to 
these regulations. To know that such 
consideration is shown the children is to 
get a key to the whole broad, deep prin- 
ciple on which the farm is conducted,” 








al 


JAPANESE WOMEN ARE PATRIOTIC. 

“The war with Russia has brought out 
all the dormant energies and latent hero- 
ism in the hearts of the Japanese women,”’ 
says Edwin Emerson, Jr., in the August 
Delineator. Ladies of rank have forgotten 
the etiquette and conventionality that 
usually hedges them in and restricts their 
activity and ‘“thave taken the lead in all 
the leagues and associations that have 
sprung into being or developed a new ac- 
tivity at the first call to arms. They 
have sunk their rank or used it for the 
service of their country, a8 was most ex- 
pedient. For the time being all religious 
differences are forgotten in the face of the 
pressing need, and the Christians, Budd- 
hists, and Shintoists all join hands in the 
common cause of usefulness.”’ 

The empress has set the example, and, 
when war was declared, sent all her jew- 
els and treasures to the Bank of Japan to 
increase the reserve fund. She has also 
directed the officers of her suite to join 
their regiments, realizing that they would 
wish to be with their brothers in arms at 
this crisis. Many of the princesses are 
in the Ladies’ Nursing Association, a self- 
supporting auxiliary of the Red Cross So- 
ciety, founded in Japan by the late Impe- 
rial Princess Komatsu. The Princess 
Komatsu is the president of the auxiliary 
association, and the Marchioness Nabesh- 
ima the director. The Tokyo committee 
consists of about twenty, among whom 
are the Imperial Princess Kanin, the Im- 
perial Princess Nishimura and Viscountess 
Nire. The duties these society women 
have taken upon themselves are by no 
means light. The work to be done has all 
been mapped out in a business-like way. 
The women are divided into squads, and 
may volunteer for the branch most con- 
genial to them; beyond that there is no 
option, and the princesses work as long 





and as hard as any of the others. Each 





lady is due at the bandage-room two days 


a week. 

Emphasis has been laid upon this asso- 
ciation, because it is typical of all the 
others. The Ladies’ Patriotic League 
which was formed at the close of the late 
war, has for its aim caring especially for 
the soldiers and their families. It is the 
largest of the women’s ass: ciations, hav 
ing @ membership of sixty thousand, in- 
cluding women of all ranks of society, 
from the Princess Kanin, the honorary 
president, and the Princess Iwakura, the 
directress, who naturally wield a wide na- 
tional influence, down to women of the 
humblest class, who show a no less genu- 
ine patriotism, though baving less to give 
to their country. In Tokyo the question 
of the soldiers’ families is uppermost at 

resent, and the Ladies’ Educational So- 
ciety recently resolved to extend their 
society's aims for the period of the war, 
to cover this need. New members will 
pay at least twenty-five cevts a month, 
and committee ladies will go about in 
wards assigned to them to ascertain the 
condition of soldiers’ families, and to or- 
ganize prompt relief where necessary. 
Many foreign ladies have joined the soci- 
ety. In all the girls’ schools the pupils 
are helping in some way. In many 
schools they are kuitting socks for the 
sailors, and making caps for the soldiers. 
At the Presbyterian board schoo) the pu- 
pils have undertaken to furnish ten thou- 
sand ‘‘comfort bags,’’ containing such 
things as towels, caudy, tablets of choco- 
late, packages of court-plaster and little 
Testaments. The humblest are dving or 
denying themselves something. In the 
Europeao part of the town, servant girls 
are dispensing with the services of the 
hairdresser and are doing their own hair 
(a very much harder task than any Euro- 
pean coiffure), and others are doing with- 
out fish with their rice every other day, a 
sacrifice which is pathetic in its earnest- 
ness. 











THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE. — **Pawn 
Ticket No. 210” is to be the attraction 
next week. It was written many years 
ago for Lotta, and proved one of the 
notable successes of her repertoire, A 
child is left by a desperate mother as a 
pledge with an old Jew pawnbroker, who 
rears her as his own daughter, and bestows 
a wealth of affection upon her, not know- 
ing her to be the child of his bitterest en- 
emy. Mag will be played by Lillian Kem- 
ble, and as the pawnubroker Mr. J. L. See- 
ley will be seen. 

Miss Lillian Kemble, the new leading 
lady of the Castle Square Theatre stock 
company, almost a stranger to the local 
public, is well equipped for her new posi- 
tion. Her father was a prominent pro- 
ducing manager in Germany, and later 
was identified with Herr Conreid’s German 
company at the Irving Place Theatre, New 
York, as comedian; but Miss Kemble as a 
child shared her mother’s aversion for the 
stage as a profession, and did not begin 
her professional career till six years ago. 
Her talent was recognized even during her 
first season on tour. She has played two 
seasons as leading lady both in Chicago 
and St. Louis, heading her own company 
in the latter city, has played a season with 
the German stock company in Detroit, and 
extended engagement on the Pacific coast. 
She has an immense repertoire, and is en- 
tirely familiar with the work she will be 
called upon to do at the Castle Square 
a She was born in Milwaukee in 

78. 

The play is for only a single week. 
Chocolate bonbons will be given at the 
Monday matinée. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





AN ARMENIAN desires work in a store or 
ina house. Can give good references. Address 
H. K. Vorperian, 107 Gardner St., Lynn, Mass, 





GENERAL WORK.—A Greek, 27 years old, 
wants any work that he can do. Isa graduate of 
Anatolia College, with good recommendations for 
character and industry from its president, also 
from employers in this country, for intelligence 
and faithfulness. Understands the care of 
horses; has taught school, worked on the electric 
cars, etc. Does not drink or smoke. Under- 
stands English, French, ancient and modern 
Greek, Armenian aud Turkish, Could act aa 
waiter, teamster, coachman, farm help, or gen- 
eral outside man to take care of garden and 

rounds. Address T. Y.,172 South Main Street 

rovidence, R. I. 





GENERAL WORK.— armenian of 25, who 
has been a chemist, a compositor, and a worker 
in a blind-factory, wants housework, farm work, 
or any employment that he can get. Has a cer- 
tificate as a chemist from the Patriarch at Smyr- 
na, and from the British Consul at the same 
city. Address D. Farrier, 2 May Place, off Oak 
St., Boston, Mass. 





FAKM WORK. — Man who has done farm 
work in Egypt, can milk, and speaks a little Eng- 
lish, wants a place on a farm. Address Charles 
Garabedian, 3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK .—Armenian boy of 18, former 
student of Aintab College, speaking a little Kng- 
lish, wants to do housework where he can receive 
English lessons. Address George Dikranian, 
ree D.Kapelian, 361 Washington St., Dorchester, 
Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.— Young Armenian of good 
character, intelligent and willing, wants to do 
housework for small wages this summer to im- 

rove his English. Address G., care Miss Lillian 

oulton, 22 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Upton and Exizaseto J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACK wey, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Magy. 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Uptoy 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. GoRDON, 1300 Prytania st., New Orleans, La. 


Miss Laura CLAy. Lexington, Ky. 
Dr. Cora Smita Eaton, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 


Auditors, 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following; 

West Virginia W. S. A., Moundsville, August 10. 

Illinois W. S. A., Chicago, Oct. 1. 

Minnesota W. S. A., Anoka, October 4 and 5. 

Ohio W. S. A., London, Oct. 12 and 13. 

N. Y. State W. S. A., Auburn, Oct. 18, 19, 20. 

Rhode Island W. S. A., Providence, Oct. 20. 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Attleboro, Oct. 21. 

Iowa W. S. A., Sheldon, Oct. 26, 27, 28. 

Maine W. S. A., Portland, Nov. 1 and 2. 

Pennsylvania W. S. A., Philadelphia, Nov. 4. 

Maryland W. S. A., at Baltimore, Nov. 15. 

Kentucky E. R, A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18, 

Michigan W. 5S. A., Jackson. 





It is recommended that a Memorial Organizatic a Fund, to perpetuate the memory 
of our pioneer workers, be established, by requesting clubs of less than fifty members 
to contribute one dollar; between fifty and one hundred members, two dollars: al] 
exceeding one hundred members, three dollars annually; said funds to be placed in 
the hands of the National Treasurer. That twenty dollars from this fund be given to 
the club or individual under whose auspices a new club, of not less than twenty mem. 
bers, is formed, and after such club has been certified to by the Executive Committee 
of the State in which it is formed and has been in active existence for one year. The 
work must be done under the auspices of the State Association, where one exists, 
without the assistance of a paid organizer.— Plan of Work. 





The West Virginia W. S. A. will hold its annual Convention at Moundsville, Aug, 
10, at the Second United Presbyterian Church, the next day the llth, Miss Laura 
Clay will make an address at the Moundsville Chautauqua. 





Mrs, Blankenburg, Pennsylvania’s State President, writes from Norway to one of 
her American friends: ‘Really the whole Berlin experience was so overpowering that 
my senses became bewildered. The one wish I had was to have my home co-workers 
hear and see. The Germans are awake as never before, and the ability shown by them 
was surprising. 





The Hull, lowa, Political Equality Club did not wait until August to celebrate 
the Lucy Stone birthday, but on one of the last days of July drove nine miles and held 
a meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Brown. Mr. Brown is editor of the Rock Val- 
ley Bee, an enterprising newspaper. The Headquarters hears frequently from Mrs, 
Ballard of the Hull Club. Other local presidents are invited to follow Mrs. Ballard’s 
example in letter-writing. 





Mrs. Sarah M, Perkins, of Cleveland, gave a woman suffrage address at Lakeside, 
Ohio, July 22. 





Miss Kate M. Gordon has already commenced work on the program for the Port- 
land Convention. Portland is to be the convention city next summer, it appears, and 
June to be the favorite month. Besides our convention, the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections and the American Medical Association are booked to hold 
their conventions there in June. The National Editorial Association is to meet in 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, but following its meeting will go by special train to visit the 
Lewis and Clarke Exposition, making the trip early in June, the first week, probably. 





The Political Equality League recently organized at Evanston, III., bas men as 
well as women members, and its prospects for growth and social usefulness are very 
good, At @ recent meeting a constitution was adopted, delegates elected to the 
National Convention, seven new members secured, and a fine program, including 
music and a suffrage speech, given. In addition to this, the members addressed for 
mailing 1,000 of the Congressional Hearings, which had been given to Illinois by the 
National earlier in the year. Such an example of industry is worthy of emulation. 
Long live the Evanston Club! 





The Wheeling, W. Va., Political Equality Club recently gave.a boot social at the 
home of Judge and Mrs, Annie Caldwell Boyd. Small yellow silk boots were sent 
out to many friends with a little printed slip bearing a rhyme, the few lines of which 


ran as follows: 
“This little Boot we give to you, 
Too small, we know, to wear; 
Your size please multiply by two 

And fill it full of cents with care.” 
Twenty-five dollars were netted from this simple entertainment. This club has been 
organized but a short time, and it certainly deserves much credit for its enterprise. 
Every time one of our societies gives a public entertainment it serves to bring ou! 
principles before the community, and the results of such undertakings are not to be 
estimated alone by the number of dollars that are made. A new club is reported 
from Moundsville, W. Va., but we have not yet received the names of the officers. 





There are many ways in which our clubs may raise money, but we can recom: 
mend no way better calculated to secure good results all around than to work for the 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL $20 dollar premium. To any one getting up a club of 25 new 
yearly subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live in the same town), the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL will pay a cash premium of $20, Never was a more liberal offer 
made. This affords an opportunity for any club or individual to earn $20 without 
penny of outlay, and in earning it, to extend the circulation of the best woman suf- 
frage paper published. 





It may be of interest to some of the readers of this Column to know how much 
literature is monthly sent out from Headquarters. In January we sent out 9,51 
pieces, including the January issue of Progress; in February 2,335, not including 
literature and supplies distributed at the Washington Convention; in March 25°! 
pieces; in April, including April Progress, 16,178 pieces; in May 7,792 pieces; io June 
10,753 pieces; in July, including July Progress, 13,478 pieces. A total of 62,3393 piece 
for the seven months, or an average of upwards of 8,900 for each month, and 3:40 plus 
for each day. ‘ake into consideration the wrapping, addressing and mailing, and «2 
this departmant alone we have constant need of one helper. 


a 
—— 








HOUSEWORK. — Armenian with about a ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE, — The A 
year’s experience in cooking and housework | nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, establisi 
wants a place in or near Boston. Former em- | thirty years ago, urgently needs funds to con 
ployer testifies to his faithfulness, skill in bread- | ue its good work. Contributions r¢ ceive, 
making, and uncommon sweetness of temper. | Fion. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Mr. 
Address H. SHAHNAZARIAN, 56 Kneeland Street, | Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct 
Boston. Baghasarian, President Bross Orphentte sat. 
roussa, od 
_—— 
ARMENIAN STUDENT of 20 wants any kind ’ -pewritten and 
of work that he can do this summer, preferably Fe, ted iscen, Manama wri payee” 
ina city. President Lee, of the French-American logical work & specialty Difficult pen! ranship ' 
College, where he has studied during the past | . ourately rendered, and the workmanship * 
year, writes: “He has proved himself capable, ways of the best Will revise and arravge all 
faithful and trustworthy. I commend him to | qofaiis if desired. Address Miss LoRarxe Fo 
the favorable consideration of any who may need LETT, 23 Munroe St. Somerville Mase 
efticient service.” yon English, and writes a ood ” ie 
beautiful hand. Address R. N. SERABIAN, 343 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 











GENERAL WORK.—Armenian of 21, sper 
ing a little English, wants any kind of wor ats 
can do. Has washed dishes for three weeks *' 
Salvation Army refuge, and the S. A. Capea as 
pieased with him. Address Garabed Har? 
aln, 3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 
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